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Y HEN from a crystal alcove high, 

The bluebird caroled to the sky, 

The robin whistled, cheer, good cheer ! 
= The sparrow rung his matin bells, 
And far away in reedy dells 

The quail a friendly greeting sent. 





The sun shone out most full and fair, 
And Winter rose and struck his tent. 
— Edith M. Thomas. 


Are we all ready for Spring’s greeting? Just in 
the spirit in which we go to meet her, shall we find 
her beauty and inspiration. 


An invalid lady whose days were full of weariness 
said again and again during the last winter months, 
“If I can only live to see one more spring, I shall 
find nothing more heavenly in any life hereafter.” 
With eyes open to see beauty and with heart attuned 
for it, the first*spring awakening will be full of 
spiritual significance. 


There will be great danger that the busy earnest 
teacher, deep in the smooth-worn groove of winter 
"-Nature study, will seize upon the first spring signs of 
tinting-willows and swelling buds as just so much 
fresh material for school work, to the exclusion of 
the higher sentiment of beauty and reverence for the 
great plan of nature unfolding which should be the 
first——the dominating thought,—#in all spring 
Nature study. 


Let the children see the wonder in the spring 
resurrection and feel its charm, its thrill, before even 
the thought of the study of it, as investigation, be 
mentioned in connection with it. Our children are 
in greater danger of becoming little nature cannibals 
with their cold, scientific school-room vivisection of 
Nature’s handiwork, that we are conscious of, in our 
headlong determination to excel all competitors in 
prying ruthlessly into the heart of living things. 

When the first “ pussy willows” are brought into 
the school-room don’t tingle with a scientific desire 
to tear the buds to pieces to find how deep the 
“ pussy ” coat lies, or what its use is ; but touch them 
caressingly and welcome the silvery beauties as the 
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first loving message of the bountiful queen slowly 
advancing over hill tops and through valleys, bring- 
ing balminess and beauty in her open arms. 


Friday Afternoon. 


The “Entertainment” part of school life in the 
primary rooms has come to such an important feature 
that great care must be exercised that we are not 
capturéd by mere wordiness and jingle in our selec- 
tions of songs and recitation. 

Reading nonsense rhymes to children or telling 
them trivial stories with false sentiment is bad 
enough; but in the single reading or telling they 
hear it but once with the chance that the single 
impressions will be effaced by the next thing brought 
to their attention. But in the many repetitions 
necessary for little children to memorize these for 
recitation —in the drill, drill, which every teacher 
knows is indispensable to secure good exhibition 
“exercises,” the wrong, the faulty, the untrue are 
beaten and hammered into the brain and conscious- 
ness till one trembles for the after consequences if 
the thought and phrase be not pure and true. 

In the present flood of children’s literature the 
scarcity of suitable material for school recitations is 
surprising. Every primary teacher knows this. 

There are poems about children in endless variety. 
But that is not what is needed. We do not want 
children to stand up and prate about themselves with 
the inevitable goody “ moral” at the end. Children’s 
magazines and educational journals fail to discriminate 
in this particular and the result is, 


‘¢ Water, water everywhere 
And not a drop to drink.” 


There is an urgent need for short, pleasing, pure- 
toned, beauty-flavored selections for children, con- 
taining a happy thought, simple truth clothed in 
childish fancy, innocent fun, nature love and lessons, 
and all written in the language of children and 
adapted to their mental capacity. 

In the absence of the ideal let us be cautious to 
avoid the positively harmful and untrue. To specify: 
Here is a specimen that appeared in the “ Friday 
Afternoon” department of an educational magazine 
concerning January. 

. a sorry tale you utter, 
In a inaniacal mutter 
At my door.” 


A denunciation of January (five verses) closed 
with a command to “decamp for Hadean shades” 
—a very polite way of putting it, certainly. 

One link in the twelve-month chain planned for 
the benefit of every living thing! The big month- 
giant, January, full of breezy good-will as he care- 
fully holds the snow-blanket over the resting sleep- 
ing flower world below! Imagine children stowing 
away “maniacal mutters ” in memory-cells ! 








(Written for Primary Epucarion.) 


“The Children Like It.” 


By Patrerson Du Bots, Philadelphia. 
Author of “ Beckonings from Little Hands,” 


“"T“HE children like it!” “The children were de- 

T lighted !’’ These phrases are the teacher’s refuge. 

But the refuge is a death-trap. 

The little child’s expression of delight is too often a siren 
to the parent or teacher. It is as deceptive as it is alluring. 
The teaching process is daily suffering wreck by it. 

Ought not the child to enjoy his study or the story that is 
read to him? Is there any harm in our taking note of his 
pleasure and of being in some measure guided by it? 

Rather let us say that he ought to enjoy it. If he does 
not, something is wrong, and, until otherwise proved, the 
teacher must take it for granted that the fault is with him- 
self. 

On the other hand, if the child does evidence pleasure, 
the teacher must not take it for granted that there is, there- 
fore, no faultinhimasateacher. In a large majority of cases, 
the pleasure arises not from what the teacher intends, or 
even supposes. It has a wholly different basis from the 
teacher’s own conception. 

In reply to an animadversion of mine, on one occasion, 
on the unwisdom of attempting to teach the children of the 
primary Sunday-school the doctrinal and ethical abstractions 
of Paul’s Epistles active primary workers declared that 
the members of their Primary Union had found those lessons 
the most delightful series that they had ever had in their 
schools ! 

Delightful to whom, and delight in what? I ask. Here lies 
the pith of the whole matter. Says Rousseau, “There is a 
considerable difference between being pleased with any oc- 
cupation and being capable of it. It requires much nicer 
observation than is generally imagined to ascertain the taste 
and genius of children; their casual inclinations display 
themselves oftener than their innate dispositions, and we 
judge from the first for want of knowing how to study the 
last.” 

I have read manuscripts by the hundred and thousand 
containing stories written for children. Once in a while an 
author tells me that he has tested his story or bit of rhyme 
upon real live children with great success. It has interested 
and pleased the children. Such authors never tell whether 
they have taken pains to find out in just what the children’s 
pleasure consisted. They probably would not know how to 
go about it. It is pretty certain that if they could have seen 
the real source of pleasure in the child’s mind, they would 
have been astonished at its remoteness from any concept, 
process, or idea in their own minds. 

A mother recently told me how her boy, at the age of four 
years, had enjoyed the stories of ancient Israel, its wars and 
many details of its history, straight from the Bible, as she 
read to him without either adaptation or explanation. I do 
not doubt her testimony that he seemed interested in it and 
enjoyed it.” But I claim the right to ask the question what 
“it’’ stands for. Was it the activity of war? War has little 
if any meaning to a boy of four. Was it a matter of results, 
or causes and effects? Was it a question of nations? No 
boy of four can form the concept of a nation, a municipality, 
a commonwealth, a people. Was it a suggestion of the remote 
in time, the far off in space, of geography, topography? 
These are not infant concepts. Was it the development of 
the Lord’s eternal plan that interested him? The inner 
connection of historical linkings is hardly a source of delight 
to a child of four. Where did the enjoyment come in? 

I knew a child who, at that same age, astonished his 
parents once by reciting a book of nonsense rhymes through 
from beginning to end. He really did enjoy it. But en- 
joyed what? He found delight in some words strung to 
gether like these : “ Hymenoptera, ripiptera, diptera, lepidop- 
tera, coleoptera,” etc. Delightful! Now if the first boy 
seemed to be gaining religious concepts, or concepts of Bible 
history and Israelitish polity, because’ he was delighted, the 
second was just as truly becoming a naturalist because he 
was enjoying the technology of natural history; and I doubt 
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the first inference largely because i know that the second 
will not hold, 

The same argument holds good in much of the reciting 
and memorizing done by the little folks. The memorizing 
of the condensed theologizings and abstractions of the 
catechism, for instance, largely defeats the very purpose for 
which it is exacted by conscientious parents and teachers. 

Great, good, wise Jacob Abbott understood this liability 
of the gratification or delight of the child to delude 
the teacher. He speaks of the child’s susceptibility to 
pleasant images awakened in the mind by means of the 
magical power of certain sounds striking upon the ear. He 
Says: 

“There are thousands who have observed the indication of this pleas- 
ure, who do not understand the nature and the source of it. Every 
mother, for example, observes that children love to be talked to, long 
before they can taik themselves; and they imagine that what pleases the 
listener, is his interest in the particular thing said,— whereas it is prob- 
ably only his interest in finding himself possessed of the new and strange 
power of understanding sounds, The mother says, ‘ Where’s father?’ 
* Where’s father?’ and imagines that the child is pleased with the inquiry, 
whereas it is only pleased that the sound, ‘ father,’ striking upon its ear, 
can produce so strange an effect as to call up to its conception a faint 
mental image of the man, It is this magic power of a word to produce a 
new and peculiar mental state which is probably the source of pleasure. 
Hence, the interest which the auditor will take will not be in proportion 
to the connection, or the point, of a story, but to the frequency of the 
words contained in it which call up familiar and vivid ideas. Thus a talk 
like this: ‘ Fire, fire; pussy runs; tongs, tongs fall down; walk, run; 
Mary walk, Mary run,’—will be listened to by the child, who is just 
learning to listen to language, with as much pleasure as the most con- 
nected or pointed little story. It is not, therefore, what is understood, 


but the mere power of understanding, the first development of a new 
mental faculty, which pleases the possessor.” 


But worse than this, the child’s pleasure may be in an 
erroneous and even mischievous conception suggested by 
his misunderstanding. Or, it may be one of mere sound 
without any formed idea at all. 

Let us conclude, then, that nothing is more seductive, 
misleading, perilous, to the teacher, than the child’s enjoy- 
ment or delight in his task. Not that he should not delight 
in it, but that the delight may mislead us as to its signifi- 
cance. “It is possible,” says President G. Stanley Hall, 
“ that the present can be so attractive and preoccupying that 
the child never once sends his thoughts to the remote in 
time and place.” The “ present’ may be anything but the 
concept which is in the mind of the teacher while observing 
the child. 

Yet more. I have known teachers to be so subjective that 
their own pleasure in the study before ‘the class was their 
mainspring of action, however unconscious of this they may 
have been. Being themselves pleased with the line of in- 
vestigation or study, or with a story, they imagine the little 
ones pleased also. Perhaps this is the most short-sighted 
condition of all. 

The real question for parent, teacher, or child-observer of 
any kind, is, When, in any particular case, the child gives 
evidence of interest or delight, what is the real source and 
significance of that delight? 

Answer this question specifically every time, basing your 
answer upon a close investigation of the conditions, and you 
will have made a long stride in the direction of being a child’s 
fit teacher and trainer. 





A Word from Stanley Hall. 


The following words spoken by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 
should be committed to memory by every teacher in the 
land : 


“The value of your teaching is not the information you have put into 
the mind, but the interest you have awakened. If the heart is trained, 
the rest grows out of it. Interest the heart, the feelings, the emotions, 
for they are the fundamental facts. The mind is evolved out of hearti- 
ness. People do not have mind worth thinking of unless they have 
capacity for sensitiveness. The characters of great men prove this. 
Whether in picture or in prose, we are always coming up against the 
great fact that it is enthusiasm that governs the world. We have not 
realized the educational possibility of it. Of all things in the world, love 
is the most educable, the most plastic; it can entwine itself about the 
lowest and most indecent things in the world and spend its energies 
there, or climb the heavenly ladder, as Plato said, and identify itself 
with all that is most worthy, most precious and most lovely.” 
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The Faith of Childhood. 


By FLORENCE HULL, New York. 


HERE are some robberies which the law is powerless to 
+ punish, and of which society takes no account. And 
yet it were easier to part with goods and chattels than 
to be deprived of one thing which people habitually and in 
wanton thoughtlessness take from little children. This is 
hope. To be hopeful and enthusiastic is to believe in one’s 
power to do, and in the prospect of success; it is to be 
buoyed up above the plodding, everyday level into a region 
where inspiration float towards us; it is to be helped and 
quickened in a thousand ways during trials which otherwise 
would overcome us. 

And yet this mental attitude so strong to resist hardships 
is of a poise so delicate that a breath of cynicism coming 
from one whose opinion we repect, the shock of cruel 
laughter, is sufficient to destroy it. Of hope the past might 
sing, as of truth, that crushed to earth it shall rise again. 
But never to so lofty a height. Each ascent after a down- 
fall is feebler than before. Finally it ceases to rise at all, 
and the soul settles down in that noisome valley of despond 


where only evil things live and where health, beauty, and - 


energy rapidly die away. 

Whoever discourages a little one, whoever takes the heart 
out of his small enterprises and shadows his bright fancy 
with ill predictions begins in that young mind a process of 
destruction that may extend to all its energies. Carlyle, 
himself the queerest compound of hopefulness and despond, 
casts one of his Jovian thunderbolts at the crawling foe 
whose venom had eaten into his own life. ‘“ For scepticism 
is not intellectual only ; it is moral also ; a chronic atrophy 
and disease of the whole soul. A man lives by believing 
something ; not by debating and arguing about many things. 
A sad case for him when all that he can manage to believe 
is something he can button in his pocket. Lower 
than that he will not get.” 

Faith then, is life. It does not so much matter what thing 
we choose to do as that it should seem for us at the time the 
most important thing in all the world. Work done in this 
spirit is in some way effective, and will count, although it 
may be in itself, trivial. 

Children naturally work in this way, and play in this way 
at whatever they undertake of their own accord, and it is a 
grave mistake to interrupt and interfere with them, to belittle 
their self-elected tasks, and persuade them of the uselessness 
and folly of something that may look to us inane. How do 
we know but that they are getting from these pastimes the 
very training that they most need? How can we divine the 
heat of enthusiasm, the serious purpose, the lofty faith that 
animate their perservering efforts! | At the instant we see 
nothing but folly the way is perhaps being prepared for 
some work the world will value; for long before any great 
act is performed the mind is disciplined and attuned to its 
purpose by exercises seemingly little related to it. The 
miniature feats enacted in the child-world are prophetic and 
preparatory for the life drama of the larger future. 

’ Let us then, leave to the child his enthusiasms. We have 

no right to utter in his presence those dreary axioms with 
which we quench many of our own truest impulses. 
“‘ Enthusiasm,’’ avows Bulwer, “is the genius of sincerity, 
and truth accomplish no victories without it.” What one of 
us, wearied and half beaten in the struggle for existence, 
would not eagerly live over again, if it were possible, one of 
those happy hours far back in youth, when all our faculties 
were alert and alive, when the present seemed desirable, the 
future roseate, and we ourselves god-like in capacity! An 
illusion, perhaps, but it is out of such illusions that spring 
inspirations of genius. One of our most brilliant essayists 
wrote an elaborate treatise once to prove that all the great 
work of the world had been conceived and often begun in 
youth. And it is certain that unless the impulse is given 
then, it never will be. 

The period comes when scarcely anything seems possible ; 
the spirit of enterprise wanes, lifting up a chair to carry from 
one room to another may seem harder than it would once 
have seemed to have invented a new language or to have 
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built the Suez canal. But in such seasons of dullness let us 
refrain from spreading our personal disease. 

Beware, above all, of bringing the cloud of doubt and dis- 
couragement into the child’s innocent, fearless eyes. 
Encourage him to “ believe all things and hope all things,” 
and he will then nurse into sturdy life energy that may accom- 
plish something well worth the doing. 


Incompleteness. 


‘* Not he who first beholds the aloe grow 
May think to gaze upon its perfect flower; 
He tends, he hopes; but ere the blossom blow, 
There needs acentury of sun and shower. 


He shall not see the product of his toil; 
Yet were his work neglected or ill-done, 

Did he not prune the boughs and dig the soil, 
That perfect blossom ne’er might meet the sun. 


Perhaps he has no prescience of its hue, 
. No sight its form and fragrance to foretell ; 
\ Vs Yet in each sun-shaft, in each bed of dew, 
' \ Faith, passing knowledge, tells him he does well.” 
As\ 


/\ 
Departmental Training in Primary 


Grades. 


By SARAH L. ARNOLD, Minneapolis. 


ik friends of the departmental teaching are strongly 
urging its adoption in secondary schools, and the argu- 
ments pro and con are warmly discussed in the educa- 
tional papers of to-day. As is customary in all discussions 
of new theories, extremists take the foremost ground, and 
urge a complete change in existing methods. Not content 
with asking for the new regime for advanced pupils, 
they urge that the plan shall be introduced into all schools, 
and that the beginner as well as the mature student shall be 
taught by the departmental plan. 

Waiving the question as to the wisdom of introducing 
departmental teaching into academic work, let us consider 
for a few moments the advantages, or disadvantages, of 
attempting such teaching in primary grades. 

The advantages should be the same as are claimed for the 
plan in the higher grades. If a teacher devotes her entire 
time to the teaching of arithmetic, for example, and fits her- 
self to teach this subject, it is claimed that she can do more 
for her pupils in this branch than the teacher who must 
divide her time and effort amongst the studies of the curri- 
culum. She becomes a specialist in her subject; knows it 
from beginning to end. She can follow the child through 
his work from the first grade to the high school, if she is 
retained so long in her position, and thus the child will not 
only secure the advantages to be derived from her special 
training, but he will be free from the evils arising from the 
frequent change of teachers in all subjects. The work of 
to-day will be built upon yesterday’s, and will prepare for 
to-morrow’s. Consecutive, systematic, coherent work under 
a specialist in.every subject would, is claimed, be the advan- 
tage arising from departmental teaching. On the other 
hand, let us ask what the child must forfeit in order to 
secure this advantage. 

A glance at any complete course of study which has been 
prepared by specialists shows the tendency of each to 
emphasize his specialty, without due regard to the claims of 
the otKer subjects upon the child’s time and attention. 
Even the famous report of the Committee of Ten suggests 
this tendency. The teacher of science is sure that science 
is the basis of all knowledge, and that the child’s attention and 
time should first be given to his subjects. The teacher of 
language knows that language is the key which unlocks all 
knowledge, and is therefore sure that the child’s chief effort 
should be given to this subject. The teacher of history 
opens volumes which are essential to the child’s develop- 
ment, and demands a full course of historical reading. The 
teacher of drawing asks for exercises which demand hours of 
patient labor. The teacher of music calls for continual 











practice. The teacher of mathematics assigns work which 
would monopolize one half the pupil’s time. No one 
realizes how much he is asking, because each one looks at 
the child as a student of his one branch, without recognizing 
the relation of the subjects to one another and to the nec- 
essary development of the child. A natural and almost 
inevitable result of such teaching would be either the over- 
crowding of the child or the tendency to push him in the 
lines of his inclination, and to label him dull or indifferent 
in other subjects. 

Again, the growing belief in the minds of faithful teachers 
of little children is this, that we are called to teach not subjects, 
but children. That the measure of our work is not the 
mastery of a single subject or a group of subjects, but his 
growth in power, skill, habit, character and ideal. The 
advocates of concentration are showing us how closely 
related are the different subjects of study, and how every one 
needs. every other one to reinforce its truth and apply its 
principles. This concentration, this reinforcement is lost 
if the child passes from one teacher to another for his 
lessons. In order to secure true co-ordination of the work, 
one thought must be behind it all. The teacher who leads 
the child to observe the apple or the tree should be the one 
to read to him Thoreau’s “ Wild Apples,” Burrough’s essay 
on the same subject, or to help him to commit to memory 
Bryant’s beautiful “ Planting the Apple Tree.” 
of the apple or the tree would test and reinforce his 
observation. His language lesson should be a description of 
what he has seen. This language necessitates a mastery of 
certain words in spelling. The exercise calls for certain 
powers to write, but each one is helpful in proportion as it 
applies and strengthens the truth taught in other lessons. 

All such connections, such co-ordination is lost if the 
child passes through the hands of several teachers. Is the 
gain which we have aknowledged, equal to the loss which he 
must sustain? 

If we teach the child we must study the child as well as 
the subject. One disadvantage of the graded school system 
lies in the fact that the child must leave his teacher before 
she knows him well enough to do her best work for him. 
But because, under present conditions, she has the oppor- 
tunity to study the child in all school relations, in all his 
growth and expression, she grows in power to teach and to 
help help him as he remains longer under her care. The 
last week of the term ought to count for ten times as much 
as the first week. Her power to serve the child is cumula- 
tive. She mothers as well as teaches him. 

No teacher who sees the child for a single recitation only, 
can grow to this intimate knowledge of the child. She needs 
to see him under all the conditions of his school life: upon 
the playground —in his play with his mates — in his study 
—in his various recitation. He needs the constant, per- 
sonal, inspiring influence of her presence and friendship. If 
the teacher deserves to teach in any degree, she deserves 
this opportunity. Can the child who is handed from teacher 
to teacher grow into this close relationship upon which his 
ideals, his inspiration, his development so largely depend? 

Were teaching an intellectual transaction, the questions 
would be different, but it is more than that. Close contact 
with a true teacher means more to the child than the mastery 
of one or many subjects. We would make the relation of 
teacher and pupil, in the case of little children, closer rather 
than more separate. Can we do this, if we introduce. 
departmental teaching into the primary school? 


Large Muscles before Small Ones. 


The will comes before the intellect. Before the will can 
apply motive power there must be a full and proper develop- 
ment and training of the muscles. The larger muscles must 
be exercised before the small ones, to work out the order of 
nature. The small muscles, as those of the face and hand, are 
the especial organs of thought, and if intellectual training goes 
on before these muscles are duly developed in their natural 
course, we breed muscular incoherence.— Stanley Hal. 
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The Turned Shell. 


I found a shell upon the sand, 
A rough and rugged shell; 

I laid it in my open hand, 
And scanned its roughness well. 

‘* Uncomely thing,” I said; but, turned, 

I saw its inner pearl, 

Wherein an infant rainbow seemed 
Its glowing form to curl. 


I found a character ; ’twas rough 
And rugged to my eyes, 

Bat, turned, I found its pearl enough 
To flash the sunny skies.— Sel. 


Our Second Best. 


By Juvia E. Peck, Ivy Hall.Kindergarten, Bridgeton. N. J. 


TEACHER sometimes wonders if her ideals must be 
A forever out of reach. 
Stimulated by a fresh number of Primary Epuca- 
TION, on the first day of school, after a long, restful vaca- 
tion, our highest ideals seem possible of attainment. 

And yet—why must it+be?— before the close of our 
session on this first glad day, more than one hope lies 
shattered, and we are already planning to “do the best we 
can” knowing that this of necessity can only be our second 
best. 

We would like to know just how much our work is. 
materially hurt and hampered by these outward conditions. 
Perhaps not as much as we think. 

It takes ingenuity and endless patience to meet and 
make the best of difficulties. Often the children are quick 
to see their teacher’s difficulties, and unite their efforts to 
hers in the matter of overcoming. 

Suppose there were no difficulties, in such a case the 
little bond of sympathy between teacher and pupil might 
never be called into flag. Let us take comfort, in this little 
thought. lf we were to enjoy from the first, this coveted 
material comfort, making our actual work easier, we might 
lose just so much of the spiritual comfort of the sympathy 
and helpfulness of our pupils. 

Another thought may give slight comfort. Too much 
ease might bring with it such a feeling of relaxation, of lazy 
enjoyment, that our best energies would never be called into 
play. Things are running so smoothly we think we need 
not, every moment of every hour, be on the alert— the result 
does not need an explanation. I can see, in my mind’s 
eye, a whole roomful of children looking bored. 

If our text-books were ideal, our programme or lesson 
course short and easy, we think we should have time for 


delightfully enthusiastic science lessons, of our own 
planning. 
But wait! Our moments now are precious. In these 


few and precious moments, we will get in, here and there, 
our science lessons, and so short and precious is our little 
time that we will condense, give the shortest and best out of 
a long lesson, for not a word must be lost because we are 
actually robbing the school-board to take this time. 

‘This feeling reflects on the children. They think they 
are getting a glimpse into paradise, and oh how they seize 
the little bit of stolen sweet and beg for more, the next day, 
and the next, and when we cannot possibly get it, plead for 
it, as for a special indulgence. 

Now suppose we had an hour or more to spare. We 
begin at the beginning and as there is no hurry, take it 
leisurely, and the result— ? somehow the snap has gone 
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out of it. Our science lesson before, seemed rare and 
choice, now it seems common-place. 

It is a comfort for a teacher to think in her times of dis- 
couragement, that in limitation there is strength. 

In our kindergarten “free play” we give our children a 
limited quantity of material with which to “build” or to 
originate designs. The child works and toils to use this 
scant material to the best advantage, using his best energies, 
to make the most of every scrap, in making “ something 
pretty.” Have you ever tried giving him an unlimited 
supply of material? If you have, you know how the 
material is tossed about, scattered, wasted, and designs 
partly finished and swept away to make room for a later 
fancy, and when the allotted time is over, the child has little 
to show, except an aimlessly scattered pile of his material. 

It might be so with us, if we were given unlimited time 
and strength. Some of our greatest difficulties come from 
the children themselves. 

Is it a small lesson for the school to behold day after day, 
a teacher using infinite care and heavenly patience with an 
unruly boy? Suppose one boy, is, finally, after months of 
toil, won to something like decent behavior—at the cost 
of how much mental pain and nervous strain, on the part of 
the teacher! Is this example lost on the children? 

While they do not appreciate the teacher’s mental and 
physical strain in the process they take to heart, again and 
again, a lesson of moral strength, self control, and patience 
in well doing. 


To March. 


The buds of the trees are still ling’ring 
In the boughs, for they fear to burst forth, 
And only two birds of the hosts that went South 
Last Autumn, have dared to come North. 
Do smile once or twice ere you leave us, 
And the hearts of the timid ones cheer, 
For believe me, dear March, it is better by far, 
To be thought of with love than with fear.” 
— Margaret Eytinge. 





(The following is taken from an outline for Plant Lessons by Mrs. Elvene Curtis 
Hard, principal of Training school, Toledo, O, for the use of her teachers.) 


Buds. 
Teachers read :— 


Newell’s “Outlines of Lessons in Botany.” 
Chap. IV. (Ginn & Co., Boston, $ .50) 

Youmans’ “First Book in Botany,” 
(D. Appleton Co., N.Y. $ .64) 

Primary Epucation for March, 1893. Contains sugges- 
tive hints for pictures, introductory stories, manual work, 
etc. (Educational Pub. Co., Boston. Single Copies. $ .10) 

Have children bring twigs of horse-chestnut, lilac, willow, 
maple, elm and apple. 

Put in a jardiniere in a.sunny window where the buds 
will develop, and where the children can observe them from 
day to day. The water should be changed every two or 
three days. 

The more the children can do of this work, the greater 
will be their interest. 

Lesson I. The Horse-chestnut. 

Each child should have a twig with two or three buds, and 
should observe :— 

Position of buds. 


Part [. 


Pages 56-57. 


Size “ “ 
Shape “ “ 
Covering “ 
Leaf Scars. 
Bud-scale 6s 
Flower-cluster “ 
Nodes. 
Internodes. 


After observing, he should tell in good language the 
result of his observation. 

The lower grades will not see as many details as the older 
ones, but should be trained to tell exactly that which they 
do see. 

The teacher must use her judgment about the number of 
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new words to give the children. Perhaps in first and second 
grades, bud, bud-scale and scar are enough. 

Emphasize the thought of life and its wonder and beauty. 
Allow the children to dissect only one or two buds to find 
out arrangement, and see that it is done with care. 

After careful observation, let children draw the twigs. It 
is a good plan to let each child mark his twig in some way, 
and put these by themselves in water for a second and third 
drawing at a later stage of development. In this way each 
child will feel an especial interest in the little life developing 
under his particular care. 

Encourage the children to keep some buds at home to 
watch and tell about. 

The older children could record development in note- 
books from day to day. 

Use this lesson for the language and reading and writing 
lessons of the day, and so fix it in the minds of the children. 

Teach a poem or song, or read a legend, story or poem 
about as many of these subjects as possible. 





Dictation for Ambidextrous 


Drawing. 
(From La Porte, Ind.) 
Third Grade. 

“ OU may fold your papers into the sixteen squares. 
Fold the back left corner to the center, crease and 
open.”’ “ Fold the back right corner to the center, 

crease and open. Do the same with the two front corners. 

How many diagonals have you, children?” “Four.” 

** What do they do?” 

“‘ Cut off the corners. Cut off four triangles.” 

“Make another square in the center.” ‘ What kind of 
triangles are the corner ones, Mabel?” “Right angle tri- 
angles.” ‘ Who sees any others just like these?” “Where 
Clara?” “There are four meet at the center of our square.” 
“ How many small squares in that one?”’ “ Four.”’ “ What 
lie around the four?’’ “ Triangles.”’ “ Eight half squares.” 
“That’s four whole ones.” 

“Yes. Now take your pencils. Mark the right and left 
sides of your paper with a neat little L and R. Find the 
small square in the back right corner ; bisect it with a hori- 
zontal line.” “I don’t know what bisect is?” “To bisect 
is to cut in halves. Now bisect the square with a vertical 
line. What have you?” “ Four little squares.” “How 
large?” “A half inch.” “A fourth of the square.” “ Bisect 
the back right one horizontally ; bisect each of those halves 
with parallels to the horizontal. Do the same with the front 
left square. How many times have you bisected?” “ Six, 
no, eight.” 

“Take your pencil in your Z/*hand. On the left side in 
the back left square draw the same as on the right. Now 
on the right side again. Find the square left of the corner 
one. From its front left corner draw to its center. Bisect 
each of those halves with a line parallel to first. Bisect 
again. Do the same on the left half of the paper using the 
left hand. Do the same in front row of squares. Finish 
out the triangles on the right and left sides. We have now 
four squares left in the center. Take the back right one; 
find middle point of back edge ; middle point of right edge ; 
connect the two points. Find middle of front edge ; of left 
edge ; connect the two. Find middle points of long edges 
of this figure ; draw from each to the back left corner; to 
the front right. 

Harry, tell us what you see the center will have.” “One 
little square in the center and four lozenges around it. 
There’s a star, too.”’ “ Well Mabel, what more.” ‘“ There 
are some little obtuse triangles.” ‘‘ You may finish out the 
center, children, filling in as you think pretty.” 





Humble Service. 


The broom or the spade or the shuttle, that plies 
Its own honest task in its own honest way, 
Serves heaven not less than a star in the skies — 
What more could the Pleiades do than obey? 
— Selected. 
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( l/ --Bird Study in School. 


By GzorGia A. Hopskins, Springfield, Mass. 
we Y 
: A I know the trusty almanac 
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Of the punctual coming-back, 

On their due days, of the birds. 

I marked them yestermorn, 

A flock of finches darting 

Beneath the crystal arch, 

Piping, as they flew, a march,— 

Belike the one they used in parting 

Last year from yon oak or larch.— Emerson. 


Lakeville was waking up. Lakeville had a ‘new superin- 
tendent with a great many new ideas. The teachers of this 
town were not unlike their co-laborers elsewhere — 
interested, hard-working — but, from long habit, grown a 
little critical and somewhat given to skepticism. 

Nature study had been the last departure, and the pre- 
ceding spring they had brushed up their acquaintance with 
the botanies of their youth, had hunted wild flowers indus- 
triously, had planted seeds and watched their growth. Dur- 
ing the fall, they had studied the various forms of fruits and 
the distribution of seeds, and admitted that it had been 
more enjoyable than they had anticipated; but now — 
spring was come again, and this “ new man ”’ said that “ the 
ignorance of the children in regard to our native birds is to 
be deplored.” “ Ten 
minutes a day on 
birds this term,” 
was his solution of 
the problem. 

It was Friday, 
4.30 P.M. The 
teachers of the Cen- 
ter school had gath- 
ered for consultation, 
or mutual condo- 
lence. ‘ What shall 
we do?” “We 
can’t take lessons, for there is no one to teach us.” “ How 
many birds do you know by sight?”’ “Three ; crow, robin, 
and English sparrow.” ‘Where shall we get the time?” 
Here the principal entered and called the meeting to order. 

“You all know why I asked you to remain,” she said. 
“| wanted to speak with you about the new work, which we 
are to take up this term. We are none of us familiar with 
the study and it will mean more or less work, and will take 
considerable time; but I think we can make it very pleas- 
ant and profitable to both our classes and ourselves. Now 
I’ve one or two suggestions to make as to the way we 
begin. First, remember the old proverb, ‘ Rome was not 
built in a day.’ Neither you nor your pupils can learn all 
our birds this spring. The first thing is to decide which 
birds we will study, and next what we will 
try to learn about those birds. I would 
plan to work with the children along this 
line. Let them feel that you are studying, 
too. You’ll have to admit ignorance many 
times and it will be easier to start fair. 
Think matters over between now and 
Monday. Find out as nearly as you can 
which birds we’d better study this coming 
month, and report Monday afternoon at 
this same hour.” 

So the meeting broke up, and on Mon- 
day they met again and laid plans for 
the month’s work. First, it was decided 
that each teacher should take the ten min- 
utes per day from the subject in which 
her classes were best fitted, whether it 
were reading, drawing, or language. Second, the teachers 
voted that for this first experimental month they would be 
enthusiastic, or, if that were impossible, that they would, to 
the best of their ability, simulate enthusiasm. 

The children had already begun to watch for signs of 
spring, and the first bird item was to be made the beginning 
of the new study, the teacher taking that opportunity to ask 





Robin. 





A 
Woodpecker, 
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where the birds had been all winter, why they had left us 
last fall, why they were coming back, etc. It was suggested 
that a collection of stuffed specimens might be borrowed 
from the children, one teacher telling of a friend who got 
together quite a collection in this way. Of course it was a 
loan and the birds were returned at the close of the term. 
Specimens could occasionally be borrowed from the city 
museum by the teacher. It was suggested that the little 
ones might gain by having a stuffed specimen hold before 
them for a certain space of 
time, then on its being removed, 
they might see who could re- 
member best, its color, shape, 
etc. In this way the teacher 
could lead them to see which 
were the salient points to notice. 

These would be: — Size 
(compare with robin) ; shape 
of wings, tail, bill, and feet; 
color. In live birds they would 
need also to observe manner of 
walking, hopping, flying, and 
feeding ; the locality in which 
the bird was seen; whether 
they were flying singly, in pairs, 
or in flocks ; kind of food, and 
as far as possible, to describe 
or imitate the song. 

A list of ten birds was selec- 
ted for March, including most 
of the birds that have come to 
summer with us and some winter residents that are much 
more numerous now. It was decided that this first year the 
children could not do more than learn the birds that stay 
with us; so the warblers and the other migratory birds 
that pass through our New England States at this season 
were omitted from this list. 

These are the birds that they selected: Bluebird, robin, 
grackle, red-winged blackbird, song-sparrow, woodpecker 
(hairy and downy), flicker, meadow lark, phebe, and purple 
finch, 





Flicker. 


Some of the teachers planned 
to spend the entire month on 
three or four of the most com- 
mon ones, observing them 
carefully from day to day, 
while others, who had older 
children, thought they could 
take the whole number with 
advantage, as, after the arrival 
had been reported to the 
class, certain pupils might 
have certain birds assigned to 
them. These they were to 
watch and report on to the 
class. 

“T shall keep to four this 
month,” said Miss Graham, the 
Grade I. teacher. “If my little people make the’ acquain- 
tance of the robin, blue-bird, grackle, and red-wing this 
month, I shall be satisfied. 
I shall tell them stories of 
the robin, and encourage 
them to tell me others. The 
grackle and robin are so 
numerous that they can see 
them out-of-doors; but I 
have a stuffed bluebird and 
red-wing, which I have bor- 
rowed to show them. After 
our talks I shall write little 
reading lessons for them on 
the blackboard, and I shall 
also take off occasional lessons on the hektograph like this 
one that I planned last Saturday afternoon. Would you 
like to see it? Remember, this comes after our talks and 
observation. 





Purple Grackle, 
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Iam Mr. Bluebird. 
I have been South all winter. 
Now March is come, and Pussy Willow and I have come back. 
We came to tell you that spring was on her way. 
How do you like my suit? - 
My back is blue like the sky. 
So are the upper parts of my wings and tail. 
My breast is red like the robin’s, but it is not quite so bright. 
The rest of my feathers are white. 
My bill is black. So are my feet. 
Do you like my song? My mate does. 
My mate is coming soon. 
She wears a suit almost like mine. 
It is a little lighter blue and there is a little brown in it. 
We will go to housekeeping when she comes. 
We shall make our nest in that hollow post. 
My mate will build the nest. I will sing to her. 
We will make it of soft grasses and feathers. 
Perhaps we can find a bit of wool to 
line it with. 
That will make it nice and warm. 
See that little fly. 
I must catch him. 
Good-by. 


Robins. 


Robins are here. Heard one 
singing this morning. You'll find 
Z them down in that lot, which was 
ame ploughed last fall, hunting for worms 
in the damp soil. There’s one now! 
Watch him. What sharp ears he 
has. He hears a little worm mov- 
ing far down inthe ground. See 
him go! Hop, hop, hop. Now he 
stops, cocks his head on one side, 
and seems to listen. There he goes again, but in just the other 
direction. ‘Ihave you, old worm!”’ he seems to say, and 
down goes the long yellow bill into the soft ground. The 
worm does not like to be disturbed, evidently ; but our robin 
plants himself squarely, feet well apart, and gives a long, 
stout pull. Up comes the worm. There he goes, flying 
low, to the top of that fence, to enjoy his meal at his 
leisure. 





Purple Finch. 


American Robin. 


Length about ten inches. (Use this as a unit of measure of other 
birds.) Back is olive gray, while the head is black and the throat is 
black, streaked with white. It has white eyelids. The bill is yellow. 
Tail, a little rounded, and the outer feathers are tinged with white. 
Notice his peculiar jerking gait. With older children discuss the ques- 
tion, Is the robin an enemy or a friend of the farmer and gardener? 
Nests in trees. Rude nest of sticks and hair, lined with mud. Raises 
two broods, four or five in each. Call attention to the eggs—a tint of 
green-blue, commonly called robin’s egg blue. 


Woodpecker. 


Tap, tap, tap. Who is that 
rapping? Why, it is out-of- 
doors. Oh, look at that funny 
little bird! He is on the trunk 
of that elm-tree. Most birds 
light on the branches. See him 
run up and down the trunk. 
How did he make that noise? 
He did it with his bill. See 
him now. Rap, rap, rap. Now 
he is listening. If he hears a 
tiny bug move under the bark, 





Meadow Lark. that long sharp Lill will soon 
dig it out. See his toes. They 
are not like those of the other birds we have seen. Notice 


his stiff tail. He uses it in climbing. He is black spotted 
with white. See how many white spots on his wings! It must 
be a woodpecker, for no other bird could climb like that. I 
know it is Mr. Woodpecker, for he has a scarlet cap on 
the back of his head. Is it Mr. Downy or Mr. Hairy? Let 
us see how large he is, then we shall know. He is about 
as large as a sparrow. ‘Then it is the downy woodpecker, 
for the other is almost as large as a robin. 

(This general description will serve for both.) Head black streaked 
with white. Back also black with one white streak. The wings are 
very much spotted with white. Bill very long and black, and the legs 


black. The males of both species have a scarlet patch on the back of 
the head. 
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The Flicker. 


Did you notice that round hole up near the wp of that 
elm-tree? Know who made it? The flickers did that. No 
wonder people sometimes call them “high-holes.” The 
flickers like a tall tree like this, 
especially when it is on a hill-side 
with other tall trees growing near 
it. There’s the very bird now. 
Isn’t he a beauty? What a strange 
call he has. Sounds as if he had a 
bad cold, but was trying to laugh. 
He's a jolly bird. Do you know 
him ? 


The flicker or golden-winged woodpecker 
is a conspicuous and easily recognized bird. 
General color, brown, streaked with black 
on the back. Breast lighter, grayish, with 
many black spots; avery conspicuous black 
crescent on the upper part of the breast. 
The linings of the wings and tail are a 
brilliant shade of orange, whence one of 
its names, golden-winged. This is very /}: 
plainly seen in flight. Larger than a robin, ” 
about twelve and a half inches. On the 
back of the neck is a crimson patch 
of the same size and shape as the black crescent on the breast. 





Bluebird. 


Song Sparrow, 

The song sparrow is one of our earliest comers, being 
often seen and heard before the bluebird. Later the 
sparrows grow confusing as the differences between the 
little brown streaked and spotted things is so slight, but, if, 
on a bright March 
morning you hear a 
new bird song, with 
one high note re- 
peated three times 
and followed by a 
trill not unlike a 
canary’s, and on 
hunting for the 
singer, find that he 
is a little brown bird, streaked with black, looking not very 
different from an English sparrow, save that the black spots 
are not so decided, you may feel reasonably sure that you 
have met the song sparrow. 


Purple Grackle and Purple Finch. 

Not many mornings later, you will see, if you are watch- 
ing for the bird arrivals, two other common birds, which, 
though very unlike in appearance, are seen in about the same 
localities. Both are social, oftenest seen in flocks. 

The purple grackle will be recognized by its squeaking cry almost as 
quickly as by its color, walk, and size. It is about twelve and a half 
inches long, glossy black in color, with the head and neck iridescent. 
The coloring of the head and neck is beautiful in the sunlight. 

The purple finches are also often seen in flocks; but you 
will be more likely to find them in an old apple orchard 
than in the evergreens that the grackles love so well. 

They are about six inches long, have a cone-shaped bill, and are of a 
reddish color, with wings and tail brown. The back is slightly streaked 
with brown as well. The general effect, especially in the sunlight, is of 


acrimson bird. Purple does not at all describe it. 
It is a very pretty singer. 





Red-winged Blackbird. 
(Suggestion for blackboard sketching. ) 











Red-winged Blackbird. 


Another spring comer is the red- 
winged blackbird. They will be 
here by the last of March. Are 

very fond of low meadows, 
through which brooks, skirted 
by alders, flow slowly, or 
‘they may be seen 
around the edges of 
ponds, where there 
are plenty of low 
bushes growing. No- 


— tice his glossy black 
coat. All black, you think, as you see him perched 
on yonder alder, pouring out his joyous notes, or 


walking solemnly across the meadow. Now he turns, 
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spreads his wings, and flies to the top of that low tree, and 
you catch the gleam of scarlet on his shoulder very plainly, 
as he flies. He is not well named, for he has red shoulders — 
epaulettes — not red wings. 


They are a little smaller than a robin. General color is black, with a 
greenish reflection. The shoulder (not the wing) is red bordered with 
brownish yellow. A noisy bird, not considered musical, yet its call has 
a liquid gurgling sound that is not at all unpleasant, but harmonizes well 
with its surroundings. It, too, is.a walker. 


Phebe and Meadow Lark. 


The phebe and the meadow lark also arrive this month. 
The plaintive call of the former and the sweet song of the 
latter are not uncommon ; but city children will not find it 
as easy to make their acquaintance as that of the other 
birds, for they are both fond of quiet places, and are sel- 
dom seen near cities, though the phebe sometimes comes 
quite near farm-houses. 


For To-day. 


** Have you got a brook in your little heart, 
Where bashful flowers blow, 
And blushing birds go down to drink, 
And shadows tremble so? ° 


And nobody knows, so still it flows, 
That any brook is there; 

And yet your little draught of life 
Is daily drunken there.” 





Spring. 
(The following lessons are taken from Nature Stories for Young Readers, by 
M. Florence Bass. D.C, Heath, Pub.) ’ 


” Spring is the morning of the year; 
he summer is the noontide bright, 
The autumn is the evening clear, 
That comes before the winter’s night.” 


Did you ever think how much spring is like the morning? 

The sun shines out bright and warm. 

He takes off the white snow blanket. 

He says to the little birds and seeds and roots: “ Now, 
my dears, I’ve made it nice and warm for you. 

It is time to get up.” 

Down come the little rain-drops. 

They say: ‘ Rap-a-tap, rap-a-tap. 

Little buds, open your doors ; 

Send out your baby leaves. 

Little seeds, wake up your baby plants. 

Come little flowers. it is time to get up.” 

Then how quickly they all obey? 

Up jumps the grass, so glad to be awake. 

The little buds on the trees open their doors. 

Out come the little leaves and flowers. 

Soon everything is wide awake, and as busy as you are in 
the morning. 





The Babies. 


“ Rock-a-by baby on the tree top, 
When the wind blows, the cradle will rock.” 
Is there any cradle up in a tree? 
O yes, many little cradles are there. 
They are not such cradles as your baby has. 
They have babies in them; but they are not like your 
baby. 
The cradles are little brown buds. 
The babies are little leaves or blossoms. 
They have been wrapped up there all winter. 
How snug and warm they have been! 
They have many covers on. 
Soon the spring will come. 
Then they will wake up. 
How fast they will grow! 
They will not be baby leaves very long. 
They will soon be grown-up leaves. 
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Through Magic Spectacles. 


By THE Epiror. 


“ My grandmother sent me to school, but I looked at the 
master, and saw that he was a smooth, round ferule, or an 
improper noun, or a vulgar fraction, and refused lo obey him. 
Or he was a piece of string, a rag, a willow-wand, and J 
had a contemptuous pity. But one was a well of cool, deep 
water, and lookiug suddenly in, one day, I saw the stars.’ — 
George William Curtis, in “ Prue and I,” 


Visiting Schools. 


, “ Did you know next Thursday was visiting day?” asked 
Miss Chester one morning, as she came up to a group of 
teachers in the corridor “talking over things” in that 
precious few minutes before doors were opened. 

‘““No; is it?” answered a primary teacher. “ Well, I 
don’t think I care much about the day, for myself. I'd 
rather teach than visit, any day.” 

“So had I,” answered a first grade teacher. ‘“ Didn’t 
I go sailing way off last term to see that famous teacher who 
had got her children through thirteen reading books the 
first year— and didn’t I come home utterly disappointed? 
They were ‘ got through’ — that is just it exactly ; and they 
knew about as much about them after they were through as 
I would about the history of France if I had read it in a 
day. I just enjoyed giving my Jimmie Fallon twice as much 
time to shink the next time he began to read, on account of 
that very visit. I tell you, girls, there is always an ‘out’ 
about these famous teachers.” 

Miss First Grade Primary was a last year’s graduate from 
“the Normal.” 

“Well, I never saw such ‘ order’ in all my life as I saw in 
that school I visited last year. Why, I should have been 
mortified to death if I’d had company in my room, with 
children behaving like that !”’ 

Miss Speaker was the disciplinarian of the building. 

Miss Princeton, a third grade teacher, who was present, 
had not spoken. Now Miss Princeton was a teacher whose 
opinion was always worth having, and it wasn’t cheaply 
offered on every occasion. Miss Chester felt a little uncom- 
fortable under her silence, and said, half apologetically, 

“Miss Princeton, do you like visiting days? Do you 
find such wonderful schools when you go a-visiting? Now, 
be honest.” 

‘Did it ever occur to you, girls,” answered that lady, 
“that we carry our atmosphere with us when we visit other 
schools? It always seems to me we see what we go to see. 
I believe these teachers feel our atmosphere and influence, 
whatever they are, as soon as we enter the school, and no 
wonder the poor teachers feel uncomfortable or that things 
sometimes go at ‘sixes and sevens.’” 

“TIsn’t that kind of appercepting things?” interrupted 
Miss First Grade Primary, applying her recent training in 
pedagogy. 

“Perhaps,” said Miss Princeton, smiling; “but I really 
get a great deal of good from visiting other schools. I 
don’t go to the popular schools very often. They are 
always worn out with company. I like to take some school 
of my own grade, and stay with one teacher all the morn- 
ing. If I find mistakes, why, then, I see myself, you know, 
as I never could in my own school.” 

Quarter of nine. The doors were opened. The little 
American citizens filed in. 


Through Magic Spectacles. 
The Visited. 


“You had a visitor to-day; so did I,” said one primary 
teacher to another, after school, and she looked as if it was 
the most delightful thing in the world to have a fellow 
teacher drop in upon her. 

“ Yes, I should think I dd have a visitor,” was the reply. 
“Oh, I’ve had a most terrible morning!” and the little 
woman looked ready to cry. 

“A teacher from the fourth ward came in this morning 
just as I was training my A class to walk softly across the 
floor. You know what heavy shoes these children wear, and 
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1 thought I’d take a few minutes and give them a little 
practice in walking quietly. Just as I was in the midst of 
it, the door opened, and in walked Mr. Simonds with this 
teacher. As he introduced her, his looks said as plainly as 
looks could, ‘ Now, I want you to give this teacher a g 
impression.’ 

“Then my troubles began. In the first place, John 
McGovern was having one of Ais days, and was improving 
the extra opportunity of my floor practice to ‘show off.’ Of 
course I brought them all to their seats as soon as possible, 
but not before he had done two or three things that upset 
the whole class. When I turned to speak to the teacher, 
there was such a look on her face. Such superiority! It 
just froze me. I went on with my work, but I couldn’t say 
another word to her. I knew J was at a disadvantage and 
I felt paralyzed. When she got up to go she remarked that 
she supposed I found the discipline very difficult im ‘this 
locality! When I answered ‘No, not particularly,’ she 
looked so skeptical and patronizing, I never said another 
word.” 

‘‘Too bad!” sympathized the other teacher. “It does 
happen so sometimes. But I’ve had a Miss Princeton from 
the same school, and we have had a lovely morning. She 
had such a kind way that I knew she understood everything 
I did whether she believed in it or not. I found she was 
smiling at the children and they were smiling back at her 
before she had been there ten minutes. And they all tried 
to do their best after that. She was so delighted with their 
singing lesson that she clapped her hands softly, and she 
told me afterwards that she was always in trouble over her 
music. 

“ Well, when it came to phonics, I knew by the way she 
listened that she knew more about that than I did; and, so, 
after school I asked her about it. She was real nice, and 
said, ‘Let me help you,’ and she went to the blackboard 
and covered it half over with markings and ‘ families,’ and 
showed me how to use it in reading and in seatwork. After 
that I offered her some of my lunch. She sent out little 
Maggie Flynn (she stays for dinner, you know,) for some 
oranges, and gave her a big one when she came back (you 
should have seen the child then !) and we finished our lunch 
together. It was bread and butter and phonics, but we had 
a jolly time over it.” 

“‘ Well, it makes all the difference in the world who your 
visitors are, as to whether things go right or not,” said the 
first teacher. 

‘“‘ Indeed it does,” answered the other. 





Pussy Willows. 


Pretty pussy willows 
Growing in the hedges, 
Smoothing with thy fairy wands, 
Nature’s ragged edges. 


Lighting up the bushes 
With thy touch of silver ; 

Thou art generous unto all, 
Cheerful little giver. 


Pretty pussy willows, 
Smile as if *twere duty ; 
Is it marvel that we love 
Spring’s first gift of beauty ? — Se/. 
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The First Robin. 


The sweetest sound our whole year round: 
*Tis the first robin of the spring! 
The song of the full orchard choir 
Is not so fine a thing. 
— Edmund Clarence Stedman. 





“Nature in the School-Room.” 


By Minna C. DENTON, Fort Smith, Ark. 


T seems to me that “ A Primary Teacher,”’ in the Decem- 
| ber number of Primary Epucation has touched very 
lightly on the difficulties which beset the way of the 
teacher who would “take the children into the heart of 
Nature,” literally speaking. I am almost inclined to think 
it fortunate that it did rain on that appointed Saturday 
morning. I know so well on what a chase those children 
would have led their distracted teacher. How they would 
have clung to her skirts and entwined their arms about her, 
as she alighted from the car ; how, a few minutes later, the 
enterprising spirits who had “been here before” would 
have scattered wildly in all directions, each clamoring, “ Miss 
X , lemme show you! I know where there’s lots of 
flowers!” How, at sight of a puddle of dirty water, the 
boys’ shoes and stockings would have disappeared like 
magic ; how every fruit, nut, or berry-bearing tree, shrub, or 
scrub along the way would certainly have proved an all- 
absorbing diversion to the entire party. How that teacher 
would have gone home at last with weary body, a pinned-up 
skirt, her ears yet sounding with the din of childish voices 
pitched at the highest possible scream, her throat sore from 
attempts to make herself héard above it. ll these things, 
and others of a similiar character, have I seen in the experi- 
ence of more than one primary teacher. 

But “forewarned is forearmed.’”’ Knowing as well as we 
do, that if our own ideas before any lesson, either out doors 
or in, are vague and indefinite, the pupils’ ideas after the 
lesson will be of the same kind, it behooves us to make intel- 
igent, careful preparation. As to order, it would certainly 
be well to have an understanding with pupils before leaving 
the school-room. A small call-bell, to summon pupils to one 
spot, or to indicate the desire of the teacher for their undi- 
vided attention, will be found very useful if not indispensable. 
However, good order will of course be of no special impor- 
tance, if each pupil has not something very definite to do or 
look for, some interest in his work, and a reasonable 
probability of success. 

But’ I am sure that “ Primary Teacher” will agree with 
me in this assertion, that neither Nature study nor any other 
study, in the school-room or out, should be pursued unless 
it is felt to be a necessity to the perfect development of the 
pupil. Certainly no teacher worthy the name would take up 
any branch simply because it is a “fad,’’ or because it is 
expected of her, or even because some other teacher has met 
with success in it. Any study will yield the best results of 
which it is capable only when presented by a conscientious 
teacher, who feels that she can in no other way give her 
pupils the training in that particular line, which they most 
need. 

Moreover, it would seem to be best to give such work as 
will readily connect itself with other branches in the course 
of study. Two associated facts are of so much greater value 
than two separate, disconnected items ; and the opportunities 
for observation work in connection with primary geography, 
reading, and language, even if there be no regular science 
work in the course, are so varied and numerous, that it would 
seem they might suggest sufficient material to the uncertain 
teacher. 

Let all observation be the outgrowth of preceding work. 
First arouse interest and set pupils to work by asking ques- 
tions which they cannot answer except by reference to the 
thing itself. When they have found the answer, let them 
bring the object to school for the rest to see. Thus the col- 
lection progresses gradually. But if the materials are all 
gotten together first, and the work done afterward, the chil- 
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dren are deprived of the interest which they would have 
taken in showing there discoveries to the others. Besides 
that, it is more than likely that they will let the attention 
wander listlessly from one object to another, without concen- 
trating upon any one thing. The same rule applies to the 
excursion method. After the children have told all they 
know and can find out in a certain line of work, “hen 
they are ready to profit by your direction of their obser- 
vation. 

' The teacher must not lose sight of her aim, which should 
be not that the pupil may observe a certain thing about a 
certain thing in a certain jar in the school-room, but that he 
may form life-long habits of careful observation. Many of 
the most valuable discoveries, then, will not be made on 
stated occasions or in formal lessons. One teacher whom I 
know keeps a record of the “ finds” and facts noticed by her 
pupils, which she calls “Our Calendar.’’ It reads something 
like this :— 


“Nov. 1.—It rained so hard last night that the brook at Latham’s 
corner overflowed its banks. ‘The falls’ are sixteen inches farther back 
than they were.” 


“Nov. 3.— Mary brought to school a leaf that had been stung by a 
gall-fly. We all watched the eggs hatch.” 


“ Nov. 4.— Charley saw a red squirrel putting away his store of nuts 
for the winter.” Etc., etc.” 


Another incentive to individual work is the private collec- 
tion. That the leaves and flowers he brings will be pressed 
and put into Azs herbarium, or that he may tend and watch 
his very own box or moist sponge of sprouting seeds, is an 
inducement to which most children are susceptible. 

As for the failure of those grass-hoppers to develop the 
observational powers of the children, I think “ Primary 
Teacher” need not be inconsolable. I have in mind a high 
school zoology class, in which a similar method failed to 
bring forth more satisfactory results. With the little children 
however, a set of questions on the board, such as, “‘ How 
many legs has a grds-hopper? Which are the largest? 
Why?,” etc., to answer which the children resort to the 
insects’ jar, writing their answers upon their return to their 
seats, might prove helpful. At any rate, if the teacher does 
not know what else the pupils should see besides that “ they 
hop,” the children will never discover.anything further. 

One thing more. Above all, this is certain ; if you your- 
self have not the love for Nature, that makes the study of 
her works a delight; if in bee, bird or beast you find 
nothing akin to your own nature ; in running brook, no song 
nor sermon ; no lesson in the stones ; if her swift and silent 
forces have taught you nothing of reverence, her various 
aspect nothing of beauty, her universal instinct nothing of 
tenderness,— then shall you never teach one of your pupils 
any of these things. If the blind lead the blind what shall 
be the result? ; 


Little Foxes. 


- Among my tender vines I spy 
A little fox named ‘‘ By and By;” 
Then set upon him quick, I say, 
The swift young hunter, ‘‘ Right Away.” 


Around each tender vine I plant 

I find a little fox, ‘I Can’t!” 

Then fast as ever hunter ran, 

Chase him with bdld and brave, ‘‘I Can.” 


** No Use in Trying” lags and whines, 
This fox among my tender vines ; 
Then drive him low and drive him high 
With this good hunter, named “I'll Try.” 


Among the vines in my small lot 
Creeps in the young fox, ‘‘ I Forgot; ” 
Then huné him out and to his den 
With “I Will Not Forget Again.” 


A little fox is hidden there 
Among my vines named ‘‘ I Don’t Care;” 
Then let ‘‘ I’m Sorry,” hunter true, 
Chase him afar from vines and you. 
—Selected. 


, 
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Reading Primary Epucatjon in the school-room. 
(Sketched on the spot by a contributor.) 








Primary Geography. VII. 
Trees. 
By ZontA BABER, Cook County Normal, Englewood, Ill. 


“« By day or by night, in summer or in winter, beneath trees the heart 
feels nearer to that depth of life which the far-away sky means. The 
rest of spirit, found only in beauty, ideal and pure, comes there because 
the distance seems within touch of thought.” — Jeffries. 


OT alone do we value trees for the esthetic culture 

N they give us in the artistic nature of their growth and 

added beauty of landscape, but for their use to man, 
animals, plants and earth itself. 

Without the protecting care of the trees, many parts of 
the earth now luxuriant in growth, would become barren 
wastes. 

The roots of the trees hold the soil in place on the slope 
against the powerful destroying force of water. Each year 
in the temperate regions, trees spread a thick blanket of 
leaves to enrich and warm the earth. During the rainy sea- 
son the porous soil absorbs the moisture, which gradually 
moves down from the upper slope, sometimes in the form 
of springs, to water the thirsty valley during the dry season. 
Few valleys or gullies are found on a thickly wooded slope ; 
but when the trees are removed the rain cuts the compara- 
tively level slope into a perfect net-work of valleys. Not 
only is the surface roughened, but the soil is swept away 
leaving the bare rock exposed; when the heavy rains fall 
there being no soil to absorb the moisture and give it grad- 
ually to the rivers, it immediately rushes into the streams 
causing destructive floods in the valleys. 

On account of the reckless deforestation it has become 
the duty not only of the school but of the nation to teach 
man his ethical relation to earth. 

Man does not own the land he tills ; he may use it during 
his short life, then it passes to the next generation and the 
next. If he leaves it impoverished he has committed an 
irretrievable wrong to posterity. 


“ Man can not live to himself alone.” 


We have only to look to Greece, Italy, Spain, India, and 
parts of our own country to see the disastrous results of his 
thoughtless self indulgence. Areas, which once were like 
well cultivated gardens, now lie barren and desolate, the 
result of hapless deforestation. So closely related are the 
destinies of forests and man, that schools of forestry have 
been established in many of the countries of Europe. 
Sylviculture is no mean subject in a nation’s course of study. 

Three things are essential in tree growth — proper soil, 
moistened roots during growing season, sufficient heat to 
ripen buds during growing season. Its distribution depends 
on the adaptability of the seed to the carrying power of the 
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earth-shaping elements which surround it. It is the relation 
of trees to light, heat, moisture, earth, animals, plants and 
man that commands our interest. 

Which of these relations can young children appreciate ? 
They may grasp little of the ethical, the esthetic, or the 
scientific, yet may we not start them in these directions? 

A year’s continuous intelligent observation of a tree or 
several trees of different kinds, with a few simple experi- 


ments will do much to establish a lasting interest for this 


worthy feature of landscape. 

Experiments showing relation to moisture. ' Take a small 
tree plant, put it into soil without moisture ; another of same 
kind put in same kind of soil given sufficient moisture — 
await results. 

Cut limb of a tree in winter,— notice wood looks com- 
paratively dry. Cut another this month, notice moisture 
known as sap. From what trees does man use the sap? 
Where was sap last winter? In what part of the limbs do 
you find sap? What is the use of sap? (JVofe.— Many 
questions may be asked to direct investigation which pupils 
are not expected to answer.) 


Take several bottles with tightly 
fitting corks with a hole in each; 
put an equal amount of water in 
each bottle; get seedlings of this 
year’s growth, as oak, maple, wil- 
low, etc.; examine plants as to 
growth and leaf area, put the seed- 
ling into the bottle letting the 
leaves come above the cork, the 
roots reach into the water. Make 
air tight with wax, set aside for 
a week or two, then examine and 
note change in amount of water 
in the several bottles. How could 
the water escape? Which has lost 
most? Least? Which has the 
greater leaf area? 





Light and Heat. 


Place growing seedling in dark closet. Another in the 
sunshine. Notice difference in results. Break twigs from 
north and south sides of the tree. Which shows the greater 
bud development? Compare difference in the development 
of buds on the outer part of the tree with the inner part. 
Compare twigs of oak, willow, maple, etc., as to develop- 
ment. Compare number of dead buds of each. On what 
trees do leaves appear first? On what part of the tree do 
green leaves appear first? Which appear first, leaves or 
blossoms? Which trees dropped their leaves first in the 
autumn? From what part of the trees do the leaves fall 
first ? 

Notice moss on north side of trees. Compare trees 
standitig alone with those in forests as to height of limbs 
from the base of the tree. 


Relation to Animals. 


What animals make their homes in trees? What animals 
get their food from trees? What birds build their nests in 
trees? Which trees are used most for homes of animals? 
What trees are used most for food for animals? What in- 
sects can you find on the trees? What feed on the leaves? 
How do animals assist trees ? 


Relation to Man. 


Take small pieces of pine, willow, oak, hickory, etc., of 
equal size—dry and green, and find which burns most 
quickly. Which leaves the greatest quantity of ashes? 
Which can be cut most easily? Select a small shingle of 
each kind of wood, dry them, and see which warps most? 
With sand paper polish a thoroughly dried specimen of each 
kind. Which takes the best polish? 

The following sentences selected at random from the first 
grade work are suggestive of the children’s observation of 
the trees. 


We are watching five trees. 
One is an oak tree. 
One is a willow tree. 
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One is an elm tree. 

One is an ash-leaf maple tree. 
One is a maple tree. 

We planted them September 17. 
All the leaves were green. 


MAry. 


October 10 we planted our trees. 

The oak leaves were green. 

The willow leaves were green. 

The ash-leaf maple leaves were yellowish green. 
Some of the ash-leaf maple leaves had fallen. 
The maple leaves were red. 

The elm leaves were yellow. 


HArkry. 
We look at the buds on our trees, 
The ash-leaf maple had the largest buds. 
The largest buds are at the end of the twigs. 


The oak buds are little and black. 
The willow has many buds. 


JENNIE. 


Outline for March. 


First Grade. Second Grade. 





Awakening of life; changes in| Physical properties of soil; 
vegetation; appearance of animal | mechanical changes in this locality; 
life. Number of different kinds of | nature of place of greatest change; 
birds present in flocks, pairs, or| relation to gradient of slope; pres- 
single; food; preparation for nest- ence of vegetation; kind of soil-ey. 
ing. Why do these special birds} clay, loam. sand. Effect of winter 
appear so early? Weather obser-| frosts. Relation of wear of slope to 
vations. nature of rain, ¢g. pouring or driz- 
zling rain. Awakening of plant and 
animal life. Migration of birds. 
Weather observations, 





Form — Model in Clay. 
Birds which are present; tree; 
twigs showing growth. 


Tree; twigs, birds, (model). In 
sand — slopes showing newly made 
gullies. 








Color. 


Paint landscape, painted last month. \Voée :— Change twigs of trees 
studied. Birds that have returned. Compare color. 





Drawing. 
Trees of different kinds showing 
shapes; ¢.g. pine, willow, oak. 
Birds. 


Trees, birds, 
Slopes of different gradient and 
different material, showing wearing. 





Arithmetic. 


Compare length of legs, bills:| Compare depth of gullies cut by 
claws, and wings of different birds | slow, steady rain with results of 
in relation to use: ¢,g. leg of robin pouring rain. Compare number of 
compared with leg of snipe. Com-| live and dead buds of different 
pare length of growth of twigs on| kinds of trees. Lengths of differ- 


different kinds of trees. ent parts of birds in relation to use. 





Literature. 
J ; P | Selections of bird and tree stories 
Bird stories; —“ Norse Story of | which have not been learned in 
Woodpecker.” (Cary.) | first grade, also cloud and rain 
“Indian Story of Woodpecker.” | stories and poems. 
“Hiawatha.” (Longfellow.) | “Alkinods.” (Cox's Mythology.) 
_ “Indian Story of Robin.” (Whit-| « Swan Maidens.” (Cox.) 
tier. ) , | “Clouds.” (Little Folk Lyrics.) 
“Norse Story of Robin.” (Cooke.) “Hide and Seek,” (Little Folk 


Nature myths. Tree stories. Lyrics.) (F. D. Sherman.) 
“ Rheecus.” (Lowell.) 


“Philemon and Baucis.” 

“ Bulfinch’s Mythology.” 

“Poplar,” “Mountain Ash,” 
“ Laurel,” “ Pine.” (Cooke’s “Na- | 
ture Myths.”) "4 





Music. 
“In a Hedge.” Part I. Songs for Little Children. 
“The Sap has Begun to Flow.” Part II. 
(Eleanor Smith. ) 


(Eleanor Smith.) 
Songs for Little Children. 


“The Rain Shower.” Part II. Songs for Little Children. (Eleanor 
Smith.) 

“The Rain Coach.” Part II. Songs for Little Children. (Eleanor 
Smith.) 


“ Spring Rain.” Part II. Songs for Little Children. (Eleanor Smith.) 

“All the Birds have Come Again.” Part I. Songs for Little Chil- 
dren. (Eleanor Smith.) 

“ Spring Song.” Part I. Songs for Little Children. (Eleanor Smith.) 











Music Board. 


Originated and Patented by H. S, Sharpe, for the Teaching of Music by Object 
Cosa te the Public Schools of Seattle. by 


The Music Board in Teaching. 


By H. S. SHARPE, Supervisor of Music, Seattle, Wash. 


HE above cut represents a Music object lesson, the 
T notes being placed upon a board upon which is painted 
the staff. This being a method of instructing classes 
with which teachers are unacquainted I write you a sample 
of the way in which the music board is used. The merit of 
the system is that pupils have to arrange their own music 
lessons, as experience has taught me that the handling and 
placing of the notes by the pupils themselves brings a reality 
of purpose to the minds of the children not obtainable in 
any other way. It is an impossibility for the dull children 
to follow in the wake of the brighter ones. By this.method 
each one of the class has to do his or her portion of the 
work of constructing the lesson. 

Having the class arranged before the teacher with a copy, 
say, of Whitings’ First Music Reader in her hand, the class 
will begin to reproduce the exercises, say on page 20, under 
her direction. 

Having explained to the class the form, duties, and 
functions of a “‘ sharp,” the teacher directs Johnny Jones to 
find one in the box. He does so and hands it to the 
teacher. ‘Now, Willie Robinson, place this sharp on the 
fifth line of the muisc staff.” It is done. “Now, chil- 
dren,’’ continues the teacher, “‘ that informs us that the do 
or the first note of the scale, is found on the G line. Susan 
Smith, tell me which is the G line.’’ Susan answers, “The 
second line.”’. ‘ Now, class, says the teacher, ‘‘ We are go- 
ing to place notes on this staff to make a piece of music in 
the key of G; we have nearly forgotten one thing, however ; 
who can tell me what it is.” A bright child answers, “ You 
have forgotten the figures which tell us how many beats go 
to a measure.” “ Right,’ says the teacher. ‘Now, Johnny 
Brown, find a figure 2 and 4 in the box labelled ‘ extras’ 
and put them in their places after the sharp.” 
That tells us that we are going to sing in 2 measure, 
which means we have two beats in a measure, every beat 
being worth a quarter note.” 

““ Now, Olga Jensen, find a quarter note and place it on 
the G line while Tommy Randall finds another one and 
places it right after it.” “Now, having two quarter 
notes on the staff, what must of necessity come next?’’ 
Some child answers.“ A bar.” @ Right.” The bar is placed 
in position and we now have the first measure of exercise 
No. 79. 

The system is carried on until the whole exercise is placed 
upon the music board. The music is then sung by the children 
as though upon a music chart. The clearing of the notes 
from the board is a very simple matter and further carries out 
the idea of fixing positions of the notes in the minds of the 
children — one child being told to take off all the G’s, 
another the C’s, another the bars, andsoon. I have cleared 
off a board with sixteen measures on it and returned all the 
notes to their proper boxes in less than a minute. 
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The grades in which this board can be used to the best 
advantage are the high first, second and low third. Having 
experimented many methods and systems, especially in the 
lower grades I am convinced that this is the best method of 
impressing the relative positions or notes on the minds of 
the children. 


Literature Again. 
Dear Editor :— 

It may be presumptuous for an unknown village 
school teacher, with little experience, to raise her voice on 
this subject. However, after reading and re-reading the 
article on “‘ The Myth,” in the last issue of Primary Epuca- 
TION the “ spirit moveth’”’ me to enter a protest to the aban- 
donment of such stories as Little Red Riding Hood. 

Do we not all aim to bring our pupils into touch with 
Nature? In what prettier and more natural way can this be 
done than by the use of stories? When the children under- 
stand that Red Riding Hood personifies the Dawn, the Grand- 
mother the Day, and the Wolf Darkness or Night, and that 
when Darkness is slain, Dawn steps out and is followed by 
Day, what harm can there be? I first told to my pupils the 
story of “ Sleeping Beauty ’’ with the Nature interpretation ; 
several days after I told them to listen to another story and 
tell me what it meant. I then told Red Riding Hood and 
their eager faces showed their interest. At the close of the 
story many hands were raised showing how anxious they 
were to interpret the story, which they did beautifully with 
scarcely any help from me. Must not those children have 
been brought into a greater sympathy with Nature by that 
story? Was not their attention called more closely to Night 
followed by the beautiful bright Dawn and then by the clear 
light of Day. 

It seems to me such stories told with the right interpreta- 
tion can not but be helpful and I want to cling to them. 
The children seek eagerly for the interpretation of these 
myths. As the primitive mind sought the myth to interpret 
Nature, so may the primitive mind of the child seek to in- 
terpret the myth of Nature. 

Such interpretations rob the story of all horror and when 
the child finds and reads (as he surely will) such myths, 
would it not be better for him to be able to give to them a 
Nature meaning — a thing he would be unable to do with- 
out having first been taught at school ? 

I trust my presumption will be pardoned, and I shall 
anxiously await the next issue of Primary EpucaTion hop- 
ing to see that other teachers have come to the rescue of 
Red Riding Hood, with better expressed ideas than I have 
been able to give. 


; Uta Nortn. 
Vassar, Mich. 


(Is there no simpler, purer way to teach the “ beautiful bright Dawn ” 
and “the clear light of Day;” than by grandmother-eating wolves?—ED.) 


Pussy Willow. 


The brook is brimmed with melting snow, 
The maple sap is running, 
And on the highest elm, a crow 
His coal black wings is sunning. | 
A close green bud the Mayflower lies, 
Upon its mossy pillow; 
And sweet and low, the south wind blows 
And through the brown fields calling goes, 
‘Come Pussy! Pussy Willow! 
Within your close brown wrapper stir 
Come out and show your silver fur! 
Come Pussy! Pussy Willow!” 


Soon red will bud the Maple trees, 
The blue birds will be singing, 
And yellow tassels in the breeze 
Be from the poplars swinging. 
And rosy will the Mayflower be 
Upon its mossy pillow. 
But you must come the first of all,— 
‘*Come Pussy!” is the south wind’s call, 
‘¢Come Pussy! Pussy Willow!” 
A fairy gift to children dear, 
The downy firstling of the year, 
** Come Pussy! Pussy Willow!” 
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The Crocus. 


By the light of a glow-worm’s friendly spark, 

She softly crept up the stairway dark, 

Out through the portal of frozen mold 

Into the wide world, bleak and cold ; 

But somehow a sunbeam found the place, 

Where the snow made room for her lifted face. 
—M. E. Bridges. 


Epimetheus and Pandora. 


Arranged by M. HELEN BECKWITH. 


PIMETHEUS was a little boy. 
FE He lived long, long ago when the world was new. 
He had a little house to live in, but he had no papa 
and mamma. The other children had brothers and sisters. 
By and by the little boy had a playmate. 

This was a little girl. 

Her name was Pandora. What happy times they had! 
They played and sang all day. Did Pandora cook the 
food? No, the food they ate grew on trees. Oranges, 
grapes and fruits of other kinds. 

In the house was a big box. 

It was made of wood. 

It had pretty pictures carved upon it. 

One day Pandora said, “‘ What is in that box?”’ 

““T cannot tell,” said the boy! 

“O yes, do tell me,” said the little girl. 

“‘T cannot, it is a secret,” he said. 

“‘Where did you get it?” 

“That is a secrettoo. Come and get some figs.” 

Pandora went, but every day she thought of the box. 

“Where did Epimetheus get the box ?”’ she said. 

She said this to herself many times. 

She said it to the boy, too. 

«What can be in it?’’ she kept thinking. 


‘You talk all the time of the box. I am sick of it,” said 
the boy. 

“Tell me what is in it then,”’ said Pandora. 

“‘T do not know. A man left it here.’’ 

“ How did he look?” 

“He had wings on his cap and wings on his shoes. He 
had a staff in his hand.” 


“QO, it was Mercury,” said Pandora. 
I think the box is for me. 
O, dear boy let us open it.” 

“No, no,” said the boy, “we must not do that. 
Mercury comes back then we can look in it.” _ 

This made Pandora cross. ° 

She would not play. 

The dear boy felt sad. 

He went out to play alone. 

Pandora looked at the box. 

How pretty it was. 

Flowers were carved upon it. 

Leaves too, and children. 

On the top was such a pretty face. 

The box was tied with a gold cord. 

Pandora did not want to open it. 

By and by she said, “I will look in it” 

Then she began to untie the cord. 

The little boy went away by himself. 

He did not play with the other children. 

He felt sad.for Pandora was cross. 

He ate some figs but they did not taste good. 

“The grapes taste sour. 
said. 


“He left me here. 
It may have pretty dresses in it. 


When 


‘¢T will take her some flowers.’’ 


I will go back to Pandora,” he 
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He made a wreath of roses for her. 
the house. The sky looked dark. 

A black cloud was over the sun. 

He heard it thunder. 

The door of the house was open. He went in softly. 

He shut the door. Pandora was by the box. The cord 
lay on the floor. Epimetheus did not call out. He thought, 
‘TI will see what is in it too.” 

What did they see? What do you think was in it? 

Out came some bees. “ Buzz, buzz,” they said. 

“O I am stung!” said the boy. 

“So am I,” said Pandora. 

“The room is full of bees.” 

She opened the door. 

They flew out. 

They stung the other children.” 

They made the flowers fade. 

They hurt the fruit. They gave people all kinds of 
trouble. 

“OQ, why did we open the box,” said Pandora. 

By and by a little tap came from the box. 

«“ Let me out,” some one said. 

“No! No!” said the children. 

“ Let me out and I will help you.” 

Then the children lifted the lid. 

Such a pretty thing came out. 

What bright wings it had ! 

It looked like a butterfly. 

It kissed the children’s stings. 

It made them well. 

“« Who are you?” said the children. 

“Tam Hope. Iam to help people bear trouble.” 

Then Hope went to help the other children. 

Soon all the people felt better. 

Hope never went away from the world. She is helping 
people bear trouble yet. 


Then he went to 


Letter from a Teacher. 


Editor Primary EDUCATION : 

This is the uncorrected paper ofa Russian child 
twelve years old, who had studied English only four months. 
She had never, until September, been to school even in her 
own country and has heard English spoken on/y at school. 
I shall be glad if the paper of my pupil and the above 
explanation may appear in your paper. 


M. S. DILLINGHAM. 
Chelsea, Mass. 


Snow. 


Snow is frozen moisture which comes from the clouds. 

Now the snow is coming down in feather-flakes, which makes nice 
snow-balls. But there is still one kind of snow more. This kind of snow 
is called snow-crystals, for it comes down in little curly balls. These snow 
crystals aren’t quiet as good for snow-balls as feather-flakes, for they (the 
snow-crystals) are dry: so they can’t keep together as feather-flakes do. 

The snow is dear to some children for they like sleighing. 

As I said at the top — the snow.comes from the clouds. 

Now the trees are bare, no flowers are to see in the fields and gardens, 
(we all know why) and the whole world seems like asleep without the 
happy birds songs which left us till spring. But the snow which drove 
away all these pretty and happy things, try (as I think) not to make us 
at all unhappy; they covered up the branches of the trees, the fields, the 
gardens and houses, and the whole world looks like dressed in a beautiful 
white — insted of green — _ with the sky looking down on it with a 
pale face. 

And so the people can sind some joy in it, too, without the happy 
summer. 


MARY ANTIN, 


Teacher: ‘‘ Robert, here is an example in subtraction. ‘ Seven 
boys went down to the creek to bathe; but two of them had been 
told not to go in the water.” Now can you tell me how many 
went in?” 


Robert: ‘* Yes’m; seven.” 


Little Bertha came home from school the other day in a state 
of great excitement, Rushing in upon her mother, she exclaimed, 
‘*O, mamma, guess what we're going todo!” ‘ Nothing very 
dreadful, [hope, my dear,” ‘‘ Why, our class is studying botany, 
and we're going to tantalize the flowers next week.” 
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The Snowdrop. 


The Snowdrop, Winter’s timid child, 
Awakes the life, bedewed with tears, 
And flings around its fragrance mild ; 
And where no rival flowerets bloom 
Amidst the bare and chilling gloom, 
A beauteous gem appears. 





_M.R. 
How Animals Live. 


| \ Early Spring. 
fhe: general observation of the life of Nature from day to 





day is fully as important as any special lessons in 
impressing on the little children the real truths of 
Nature. 

The indication of spring life is a good thought to be used 
for some time until the children appreciate the beautiful and 
grand awakening going on all about them, silently yet joy- 
ously. All the changes should be associated as parts of one 
great awakening, the sun coming back with its long days and 
greater warmth, the warm rains soaking into the soft earth 
and starting the green grass, the opening buds throwing off 
their tightly fitting scales and letting in the warmth, the 
flowing sap in the trees starting on its new work all over the 
branches, the first little flowers peeping out of the cold 
ground, the little plantlets in the swelling seeds turning 
toward the light and warmth, the frogs beginning their song 
at the twilight hour, the birds coming back from their 
southern trips, all showing us nature alive with its new song. 

The school-room can with a little pains, become a minia- 
ture representation of the out-of-door activity ; twigs, bulbs, 
seeds, tadpoles, flowers etc., can be brought by the children 
and teacher, and they can be partly cared for by the children. 
Nature’s thoughts can become the material of much of the 
mechanics of the school exercises. Nature study can never 
do its true work till the teachers learn to use it as one of the 
constituent elements of the education of the children ; as an 
appendage to a school curriculum it is of little value. 

Spring Birds. 

Watch for the first new birds coming back to us, perhaps on 
their way even farther north. How many seem to come at 
atime? Where do they come from? Do they seem to feel 
at home? Have they made any mistake is coming so 
early? What can they find to eat? What preparation can 
they make for their new nests? Will they use the old ones? 
Do you hear them singing early in the morning? What 
time will you have to rise to hear them? Why did they 
come back to us? What do they do on a cold, stormy day? 
Do you see any birds in flocks? Where are they flying? 
Are they quiet or noisy? 

A list of new birds placed on the board week by week 
interests the children and they enjoy using these words in 
their written sentences. Notice that the number of birds 
increases as the weeks progress, also that the morning songs 
increase. Colored pictures oj birds help the children in 
identifying those they see out-of-doors, and are good for use 
in recognition exercises. Decorative blackboard designs 
interest them in their flight and nests; games and songs 
representing their habits reveal the life of the birds to the 
children ; stories read and told impress the spirit of kindness. 


In the olden classes a simple schedule tends to fix in mind 
the facts and gives opportunities for comparisons. 


Where Nest 


seen 


When Food 


seen 


What 
doing 


Name 

















A few birds quite different in character can be observed 
more carefully or a class might select some one kind of bird 
to watch for a period of time. A stuffed specimen and 
picture may be obtained and many stories selected that will 
add to the interest of the observation. 

The different colors may be matched to the standard 
papers, and the thought derived that the variety of colors 
add to the beauty of the bird. Why should the birds be 
beautiful ? 
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Examine the thick coat of feathers all over the body, 
except the hard scales on the legs and feet. Why do the 
feathers keep itso warm? Why are they not too warm in 
summer? Notice the long wings in those birds that migrate. 
Why do they need such wings? What makes them so light? 
What kind of feathers on the wings and tail? How do they 
help the bird fly? How does the bird perch? Why doesn’t 
he fall off the perch? Does he run or hop or both? What 
kind of a bill has he? For what does he use it? Where 
are they building their nest? What are they using? In 
this manner the life of the bird can be followed during the 
season, thus the children learn bird life and its adaptations. 
Simple written descriptions can be made from time to time 
calling for closer observatlon of points according to the plan 
suggested in the January number. Imaginative descriptions 
representing the life of the bird make interesting language 
exercises. 

Among the early birds will be the bluebird giving promise 
of the coming of the spring, as it looks about among the 
trees for a hole in which to build its nest ; the robin with its 
chestnut-brown breast and streaked throat, looking out for 
early worms; the black and brown sparrow in the field 
entertaining us with its never ; wearying song the first flock 
of blackbirds noisily flying among the bushes looking for 
seeds ; the golden-winged woodpecker or flicker among the 
trees, whose “ note is merriment itself, as it imitates a pro- 
longed and jovial laugh, heard at a considerable distance.” 
All these are striking birds of quite different habits and easy 
to recognize. 

There are many helpful books for teachers, “ Our Common 
Birds and How to Know Them,” by Grant. “A year with 
the Birds,’’ Flagg. ‘The Birds About us,” Abbott; which 
furnish facts about birds and their habits. -The books of 
such writers as John Burroughs and Frank Bolles lead the 
teachers out into Nature to study, a preparation which is 
unequalled for true value. Among the gems of poetry there 
will be references to the coming of the birds, and children 
are interested in “ My Saturday Bird Class,” by Margaret 
Miller. 

After the early birds we shall be ready for the frogs’ eggs 
and tadpoles. 


For Reproduction. 
Oral or Written. 
Frogs. 


Frogs lay their eggs in the water. Before the egg is 
many days old, it is hatched, and out comes an odd little 
thing with a large head, a long flat tail, and no body at all. 
This is called a Tadpole. For afew days it has a tuft of soft 
pink threads on each side of its head. These are the gills, 
which enables the tadpole to breathe in the water. It lives 
the life of a fish, and finds all its food in the water. But 
soon a wonderful change take place ; its gills disappear, and 
lungs forms .in the chest. After this it can no longer 
breathe in the water, but must rise to surface for air. 

Four legs gradually grow out, and at the same time the 
tail disappears. The animal now is a perfect frog, and 
spends its time partly on land and partly in the water. In 
winter it crawls into a hole and sleeps there until spring. 

A Frog may produce one thousand eggs in a year, but 
scarcely one egg in the thousand produces a young one that 
lives to reach its winter retreat. 


Exercise in Articulation. 


Speak the following combinations of words, carefully sepa- 
rating the words in each combination : 


won’t you did you didn’t you 
can’t you could you couldn’t you 
don’t you would you wouldn’t you 
must you had you hadn’t you 
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run from golden-rod to wild rose ber- 
ries, clematis, snowdrops and autumn 
leaves, occasionally introducing a few 
garden flowers in their turn, as sweet 





peas, asters, and chrysanthemums. In 





December, holly; January, evergreen 





twigs with snow on, and a snow storm 








through the window. 








FTER a long winter season, the first appearance of 

Spring is most welcome. With it, I begin to make 

gradual transitions in my blackboard decorations, to 
keep pace with Nature’s calendar. For instance, in Feb- 
ruary, { make a new window for the Phonic reader class. 
The sash, a neutral tint from a combination of light green, 
gray and white. White curtains and 
oak pole. The six letters (one to a 
pane) will follow, the color of the pre- 
dominating wild blossoms. Underneath 
the window I put a little colored sketch 
of the blossoms, after the manner of 
artists’ proofs. This feature is very 
“taking” with the Vhildren, especially 
since they are always invited to supply 
the new subject for the picture. 

The frst letters in the window are gray, underneath a 
picture of pussy-willows ; next, yellow, underneath, yellow 
violets ; next, yellow, also, underneath, buttercups; next, 
violet, underneath violets (in this case picturing a group of 
plants and blossoms) etc., etc., throughout the season. 
Following the same idea through the fall, the changes would 


Beauty's Calendar. 


By CurisTIANA S. Hyatt, Seattle, Washington. 


With the first appearance of blue- 
birds, I put a group of them at the left 
of the music staff. (See ill.) 

Moreover, I’ve discarded the use of 
the word “program,” and substituted 
another suggestion of Nature. Above 
one program I’ve made a heading of 
crocuses ; at the left of another, I’ve put a bunch of 
jonquils. 

In another instance I’ve made a heading of tulips. 

In all their various colors they look natural enough to 
pick, for I use The Brilliant crayon. * 

To the uninitiated or those who have lacked courage to 
attempt this work, I would say, begin for the children’s sake. 





(Heading of Crocuses above Program.) 
9-9-I0 ATTENDANCE AND SINGING, ETC. 


One stroke will suggest another, and the result will be very 
satisfactory. For though it may not be perfect, it may de- 
velop latent talent on one hand, and on the other be an in- 
centive for increased interest and better discipline, simply 
because “ Teacher did it.” 

*12 sticks of assorted colors for 20 cents, March Brothers, Lebanon, O, 





Occupations for Primary Rooms. 


By Bette Tuomas, Cook County Normal, Englewood, Ill. 


ACH recitation or class exercise where the child comes 
FE in direct contact with the teacher should be followed 
by some occupation which is the direct outgrowth of 
that lesson; an opportunity to give expression to the 
thought gained in the class. Too many teachers are satis- 
fied if this thought is expressed in written language, and 
often the children spend more time in writing than is really 
good for them. 

The child, like the adult, needs to objectify his thought ; 
much of his thinking needs more than the oral or written 
form to make it complete. In the primary school we may 
give the child this opportunity for expression through draw- 
ing upon the blackboard, modelling in clay, constructing 
with blocks and splints, cutting forms from paper, using 
number by measuring and comparing, and outlining forms 
with sticks or lentils. 

Another phase of desk occupation is that which is done 
in preparation for the class exercise ; an important element 
in this part of the work is immediate use ; the feeling on 
his part that the piece of work in hand is being done 
because it is to help in the lesson farther on, adds an 
element of interest which soon rises to enthusiasm, if prop- 
erly directed by the teacher. 

Suppose the class is studying crystallization; for such 
study, sugar, salt and alum will be observed and measured ; 
for this, small boxes of definite size will be needed. If 
the children make these boxes themselves there is an added 
interest because of the responsibility placed upon each 
child in making ready for the lesson. 

For these boxes he will need a lead pencil, foot rule, pair 


of scissors, manilla paper (medium weight), and a few 
drops of mucilage or paste. . 

Directions for box holding a cubic inch: Draw and cut 
a three-inch square; one inch from each corner make a 
point; connect each point to one on opposite edge with 
a line. Fold each side towards the centre, on this line; 
crease well. On each side cut through the line to point 
where two lines cross; lap the corner squares and paste. 
Shallow boxes previously made by the children will serve for 
paste-cups. A tooth-pick answers for the brush. 

Four or six inch squares may be drawn and cut by the 
children, and then folded into envelopes; these will be 
found useful in preserving material which they use in 
observation lessons in science. 

The telling of stories from history and choice literature 
has come to be an important part of the work in every good 
primary school; but this story-telling falls short of its pur- 
pose if we fail to give the child an opportunity to tell it back 
tous. One of his best means of expression for the story 
work is the blackboard drawing. ‘This gives him a chance 
to do and dare such as he could not feel if he were to 
attempt expression with a pencil or through speech even. 
His pictures may look crude and meaningless to the casual 
observer, but the sympathetic teacher is able to interpret 
each stroke of his crayon. ‘To vary this drawing, give each 
child the privilege of picturing a story of his own choosing. 
Note the excellent oral language work that is sure to come 
as each one explains to his school-mates what his picture 
stands for. 

Children love to work ; their enthusiasm and intellect are 
easily aroused, and it must be some fault of ours when we 
are obliged to hire or punish in order to keep them legiti- 
mately occupied. 
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Dominant Harmony. 
By Henry T. BAILry, State Supervisor of Drawing, Mass. 


MERSON’S poetry has in it a vital element, a sort of 
EF soul which distinguishes it from other verse. If you 

make a deliberate attempt to memorize a poem, say, 
for example, that beginning 


“‘ The living Heaven thy prayers respect, 
House at once and architect,” 


(“a pair of lines as full of sense as any two columns in 
Webster’s speller!” as a practical man once remarked) you 
will find it hard to hold. But if you read it thoughtfully 
to-day, apperceiving each word, and again to-morrow, and 
yet again, you will presently find yourself repeating line 
after line ; you will find the words glowing with richer mean- 
ing with each repetition, and almost before you are aware, 
the poem is yours forever. 

So will it be with these scales of color.. If you try to 
memorize the look of the second shade of red, and of the 
second shade of orange, and of every other of the thirty- 
six shades, you will soon be at your wit’s end; but if you 
use the scales again and again, comparing the tones of 
objects with their tones, thinking in colors instead of think- 
ing in words, as you walk the street or sit at table, you will 
be surprised presently at your color perception. 

Professor Holt says that when she hears a musical tone, 
the entire scale of which it is a part sounds in his mind as 
clearly as if played upon an instrument. He hears not the 
one tone merely, but all its related tones. 

So will it be with you in color. Some day you will see a 
broken brick in your path, and in a twinkling the whole 
orange-red scale will group itself in orderly sequence about 
that “ brick red”’ and glorify it. You will see a puckery 
green walnut shell some foolish boy has tried to bite open 
before Jack Frost; instantly the green-yellow scale will 
appear as by magic, and how different that poor shell will 
look when you discover among its near relatives the royal 
chrysoprase from Silesia ! 


“ Oh, world! 
What pictures and what harmonies are thine!” 


Our eyes once were 
** Lazy, grazing on all they saw, 
Each chimney pot and cottage door, 
Farm-gear and village picket fence.” 


Now they go 


“ Feeding on magnificence!” 


Among the exercises which will lead to a knowledge of 
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the scales of color, no one is of greater value, perhaps, than 
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that of arranging the tones in ornamental groups as in 
Figs. 25 to 29. In Fig. 25, the oblongs when placed with 
the lightest tint (T) “nearest,’’ and the deepest shade (S) 
“farthest away,” give the appearance of vertical planes, 
standing one behind the other. In Fig. 26 are arrange- 
ments called “stairs” by the children, “ leading from the 





























| 26. 








cellar up into the light.’’ Fig. 27 shows “a square hole,” 
and Fig. 28, “a pile of square plinths.” (T indicates light- 
est tint, and_ S deepest shade in all these diagrams, the 
intermediate tones being placed in the usual order.) Fig. 
29 shows three “shells,” which may be made up as indi- 
cated, or in a reversed order. In either case they are very 
effective when well made. 

These arrangements of tablets will suggest to the pupils 
the use of similar groups of tones in design. Before, the 
color was combined in designs with black, white, or gray 
used as a ground. Now the color is mingled or mixed with 




























































































Fig. 27. Fig. 28. 


black, white or gray. But however light the tint, or how- 
ever dark the shade, one color dominates all, binding the 
various tones into one harmony. Such an arrangement of 
tones is therefore called a dominant harmony —a harmony 
produced by combining two or more tones from one color 
scale. 

This harmony is very rare in nature. A clear, unvaried 
yellow apple, like an occasional “ early harvest,” or a “ high 
top,” when hanging from some swaying bough by itself, in 
the sun, shows tints and shades of yellow. Some rock 
maple leaves are nearly yellow-green shade 1, on the upper 


29 


side, and yellow-green tint 1, on the under side. Some 
tropical shells give fair scales of orange-red tints, and occa- 
sional pansies a fair scale of violet shades. Single flower 
petals of cranesbill, mallow, violet, nasturtium, or occa- 
sionally a morning-glory, will furnish examples ; but a critical 
analysis of even these will often reveal tones selected from 
various neighboring scales rather than tones from one scale. 

Nor is dominant harmony common in historic art. It 
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will be difficult to find a single example, except possibly in 
the Persian and Chinesé ornament, before the twelfth 
century, and even then it appears almost exclusively in 
illuminated manuscripts, where a clever monk thinned his 
ink with water to make a wash background for his orna- 
mental scrolls. 

But in modern decoration it is quite common, especially 
in cheap work. It is so easy for the workman to modify the 
wall color with white to tint the ceiling, and with black to 
shade the dado, that it is often done. Besides, the effect 
is not inharmonious, and “ blue rooms” and “ pink rooms ”’ 
are quite the thing, since they have them at the White 
House. Even Mrs. Browning had one in green: 


“T had a little chamber in the house 
As green as any privet-hedge 
A bird might choose to buildin .. . 
The walls 
Were green, the carpet was pure green, the straight 
Small bed was curtained greenly, and the folds 
Hung green about the window, which let in 
The out-door world with all its greenery.” 




















Fig 30. 


The most numerous examples, however, are to be found 
in public schools where colored papers are used. Often it 
is the only harmony attempted from lowest primary to 
highest grammar. 

A dominant harmony is like a violin solo on one string, 
or like fife music, or a bugle call,—all right, fair, in its 
place, but not for a moment to be compared with a good 
chorus for continuous performance. We must get to some- 
thing better than dominant harmony as soon as possible ; 
but it has its place right here when the child’s color percep- 
tion is not yet brought to that degree of sensitiveness which 
will unerringly detect the subtle harmonies of hue. 

As a preparation for his use of color in connection with 
original design, pupils should see good examples of domi- 
nant harmony. These may be constructed by the teacher, 
or possibly found in wall papers, or dress goods. 

Several suggestions are here given. Fig. 30 is a form of 
border recurring in almost every age, and in every school 
of decoration, from the rock temples of Ajunta to Trinity 
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Figs. 31, 32. 


Church, Boston. This will be pleasing if constructed from 
papers selected from the green-blue scale. 

Fig. 31 is a Gothic border, though found later in other 
styles of ornament as well. ‘Try this in BVt1, on BVsr. 

Fig. 32 will be satisfactory in tones from the green- 
yellow scale. . 

Try Fig. 33, in t'e yellow-orange scale, using three tones, 
the circles only being lightest. In surfaces be very careful 
to preserve the v¢peat. That is, the lines of the plan, @ a, etc., 
forming squares should be intersected by the boundary of 
the field so that one-half of a square or other element as 
4 may have its complement exactly opposite, as at 4’: not 
only vertically opposite, but horizontally opposite at ¢ and c’. 
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Fig. 34, will be effective in the green-blue scale. 
require four selected tones. 

In these sketches white is used to indicate the lightest 
selected tone —not necessarily the lightest tint in the 
scale — and black to indicate the darkest selected tone — 
not of necessity the second shade. The half-tinting in- 
dicates any selected intermediate tone or tones. 


It will 














Fig. 33. 


In all these I have indicated a dark background — for 
Owen Jones in his “General Principles,” Proposition 34, 
says: “In ‘self-tints’ tones or shades of the same color a 
light tint on a dark ground may be used without outline ; 
but a dark ornament on a light ground requires to be out- 
lined with a still darker tint 
[shade].” The pupils have 
as yet hardly skill enough in 
paper cutting to attempt 
dark units on light ground 
and follow Mr. Jones’ rule. 

When the pupil has pro- 
duced a satisfactory original 
design on manila paper, 
either cut or drawn, and is 
to color it, allow him to 
make his own selectton of 
scale and tones in that scale 
—then direct him in cut- 
ting and sticking the design 
as indicated in the 4th article, on Contrasted Harmony. 

Keep constantly before him the end — Beauty. And as 
for Beauty, the gaudy saith, It is not in me; the intricate 
saith, It is not in me; the violent saith, It is not in me. 
But where dwelleth happily together gentleness and sim- 
plicity and temperance there is Beauty, and the name of 
her chamber is Peace. 


Fig. 34. 


‘* Color in nature at this season possesses less significance than 
at others. It is always a source of beauty. The grays and 
browns give a subdued aspect to nature that is a grateful contrast 
with the brilliant tints of early autumn and of summer. The 
pupils may now see how much of the world coloring is due to the 
activity of life. That incomprehensible thing, vitality, alone, 
turns the lead of winter into the gold and green of summer.” 

— Sel. 


The Beautiful. 


Beautiful faces are those that wear — 
It matters little if dark or fair — 
Whole-souled honesty printed there. 


Beautiful eyes are those that show, 
Like crystal panes where hearth-fires glow, 
Beautiful thoughts that burn below. 


Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is earnest and brave and true, 
Moment by moment, the long day through. 


Beautiful lives are those that bless,— 
Silent rivers of happiness, 
Whose hidden fountains but few may guess. 
— Allen P. Allerton. 
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Physical Exercises for Smallest 


Children. 


(Selections from Physical Education by R. ANNA MORRIS.) 


Skippinc.— The children rise into the aisles, and at a sig- 
nal skip, or “hippity-hop” forward, keeping time and 
uniform order of foot movement, till the teacher calis 
“ Turn,” then they all whirl on their toes, turning in the 
same direction, throw forward the foot at liberty, and skip 
back to places, whirling forward at the call, “ Zurn/” 

This can be done very quietly, and with surprising grace. 
The pupils should in no way crowd or interfere with one 
another. Many of our primary teachers allow their pupils 
to leave the room at intermissions with this skip. 

The exercise may be varied by having the pupils skip 
around the room in couples or by rows. 

THe Race.—It adds much to the interest of the exercises 
if pleasing, exciting recreations are introduced. The wa/dk- 
ing or running race will greatly delight the. little children, 
and can be given on the lower floor without annoyance to 
other rooms. 

At one end of the room place two objects on a table, or inside of 
chalked rings on the floor; at the other end put on the floor ¢oe-marks, 


the right about twelve inches in front and six inches to the right of the 
left. 

The contestants, in the attitude of the rusmer, right foot forward, 
knee bent, left leg straight, chest up, hands at side, start at the word 
“ Go,’ and make the run, bringing back the objects. 

They also make the'rus tv return the objects. The idea is to see 
which one can first get back into the correct starting position. 

Let the school decide the best two out of three runs. If the space 
will permit it, several pupils may run at the same time. 

It adds to the interest to put bean-bags on the heads. 


THe FLowerR GAaRDEN.— The little children love this play 
as they love the beautiful flowers. It appeals to their 
imaginative instinct, their faces beam with expression, while 
they take great pride in showing strength and self-control in 
the movements. 


Order of Mechanical Practice. 


(When practised to music, use six counts to each number.) 


I. Stand, stretch arms and hands out, letting them float 
up and down, and sway to and fro. 

If. From a lifted position let the hands iall from wrists, 
and the fingers drop limp. 

III. Drop hands ; arms fall relaxed at side. 

IV. Fold arms, sink body down, resting weight on toes or 
on one knee. (Practise both ways.) 

V. Drop head on folded arms. 

VI. Bring balls of the feet firmly to floor as the body is 
raised to erect. 

VII. Unfold and stretch arms out.; open hands. 

VIII. Open eyes and stand strongly erect; then drop 
arms into first position. © 

This is an excellent drill for any grade. 

As the children execute, while the teacher counts and 
directs, she may give a little talk something like the follow- 
ing, to quicken the ee and add the happiness of 
thought to the action : 


“I. Now, children, you will step into the aisles, and play that you are 
growing plants in summer time, tossed and bent by the breezes. Stretch 
up your hands, swaying your bodies, and letting your arms fall in floating 
movements to right and left. 

“II. Now the cool fall comes on, Jack Frost bites you, a strong wind 
blows the leaves off, as your hands are dropped suddenly down at the 
wrist, while the fingers hang limp. 

“III. It grows colder, and the little bushes droop as you drop your 
heads forward upon your chests, and let your arms fall relaxed at the 
side, 

“IV. Winter is approaching. It is near Thanksgiving time, when the 
gardener comes and folds the branches together as you cross your arms on 
your chests, while your knees and hips bend, sinking the body and rest- 
ing the weight upon the toes, or upon one knee, 

“VY. The gardener covers you over, and you drop your heads relaxed 
upon your arms, folded on the knees, and sleep so quietly, without look- 
out or laughing. Plants are always very still. The winter is full of rest, 
and is quite short — just a minute long. 

“VI. Soon the gentle rain gives you a drink, the cheerful sun warms 
you, and the bright sun calls you to ‘wake up,’ in time to be Easter 
flowers. The roots grow down as your fee: are pressed to the floor, and 
the plants begin to peep up slowly as your heads and bodies rise ow 
up and up above the desks. 
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“VII. The branches expand, as your arms are extended, and with a 
burst the leaves come out, as your hands gently open and stretch up to 
meet the sunshine. 

“VIII. Finally all of our beautiful flowers look out through the 
windows of the soul, and we see an expression of pleasure all over the 


school, then you drop your arms and become our little happy children « 


again.” 


Miss Willow. 


A lady so fine came out of the woods, 
All dressed in silvery gray, 

Whether satin or velvet or soft woolen goods, 
I’m sure I’m not able to say. 


While great drifts were piled in hedgerow and plain, 
While fiercely the March winds did blow. 

And wildly the tempest in mockery raged, 
This lady stepped out in the snow. 


I asked a young ash which grew by the wall, 
To tell me the fine lady’s name. 
‘¢ Oh, yes,” he made answer, ‘“‘ no trouble at all, 
She has a most enviable fame. 


So modest is she, so dainty and sweet, 
Most dearly I love her, ’tis true, 

But if no objection the young lady brings 
I'll make her acquainted with you. 


** Miss Willow, my friend, Mr. Love-Nature here, 
Your friendship has gallantly sought,” 
Then in a low whisper he laughingly said, 
‘* We call her Miss Pussy for short.” 
— Susie E. Kennedy. 





Dictation Exercises. 


Quotations. 


Quotation marks: Frequent practice is desirable. Let 
no opportunity pass unimproved. Dictations like the fol- 
lowing are good ; 

John said : “How are you?” Henry answered “I am well.’” 

William asked: “ Where are you going?” 

The sailor cried out: “ All’s well.”’ 

The agent telegraphed: “Send the goods.” 

The golden rule is : “‘ Do unto others, etc. ————..” 

The first line of the poem reads : “————” 

“ The more haste, etc., ,” is a familiar saying. 

“Walk into my parlor,” said » etc. 

“Do your best,” said the teacher. 

““ My son,” said the father, “ you have done well.” 

“ Hurry,” he cried out, “ hurry to the fire.” 

Short conversations between two boys about a visit, be- 
tween two girls, a merchant and his customer, a teacher and 
a pupil, or even little fables are in order, both in dictation 
and in original work. 

Exercises changing direct into indirect quotations are in 
order, thus ; 

(a) John said ; “I am going to school.” 

John said he was going to school. 

(4) “I see-a sparrow,” said Mary. 

Mary said she saw a sparrow. 
(¢) “John,” cried Harry, “stop!” 
Harry cried out to John to stop. 

Similarly, exercises changing from indirect to direct quota- 
tions are indicated : 

(a) An old man stumbled and fell. He called little 
Harry Jones to help him up. Harry said he would, and 
ran and helped the old man up. The old man thanked 
Harry. ; 

An old man stumbled and fell. He called out to 
little Harry Jones, “ Harry, please help me up.” Harry 
said, “I shall.” He ran to the old man and helped him up ; 
and the old man said, “I thank you.” 

(4) The teacher said she loved all her pupils. 

The teacher said, “ I loved all my pupils,” etc. 

— Sel. 





‘* Now with the North Wind comes March so wild, 
Tossing the curls on the head of each child; 
Crocus and daffodil come with him, too, 

And he brings back the bird with feathers so blue.” 

















For March. 


By CuHaRLEs B. Scott, Normal school, Oswego, N. Y. 


Spring the Time for Nature Study. | 


[ 


HE best season for beginning or emphasizing nature 
7 study is the spring. Nature then attracts the attention 

of the least observant; invites the least interested. 
Even those who are almost nature-blind at other seasons 
notice the evidences of renewed life in the spring, the 
developing seed, bud, leaf and flower, the return of the birds, 
the activity of rain and stream. The teacher will find no 
season as favorable as spring for nature study. 

The children are interested. As the signs of returning 
spring multiply they become wonderfully interested. How 
their faces brighten.when they see the green shoots coming 
up, the leaves unfolding, the flowers peeping out ! 

We have agreed that in nature study, as, indeed, in all 
education, the first essential is to interest the children. In 
spring, if at no other time, they are interested, deeply, 
intensely interested. 

At this season none of them need be urged to use their 
eyes. They do need to be directed, inspired and helped 
to carefully observe and study, not merely glance at the 
beauties of nature, lifted up to the lessons which nature 
teaches. 

A great advantage in the spring is the abundance of 
material, and plants are particularly good because the 
material is usually so abundant that there is great opportunity 
for individual study by each pupil. The pupils of even the 
most shut in and unenlightened (by sun-light) city schools 
can plant seeds and study germination and can usually get 
a few buds or even weeds, to watch the development of buds 
or the protection and unfolding of leaves. 

In the spring there is greater opportunity for the study of 
life, and children are interested in life, development and 
growth. From their very nature they are most attracted by 
that which is most thoroughly alive. When does nature so 
throb and pulsate with life as in the spring days? We can 

- fairly see the plants grow. The birds bubble over with the 
joy of living. 


A Study of Life. 


Nothing needs stronger emphasis in nature study than the 
necessity of dwelling on the life side of nature. Here we 
are apt to make a serious mistake. 

The botany and zoology of high school and college have 
been almost entirely a study of form and structure and 
classification. We have learned to describe the form and 
structure of root and stem and leaf, to ruthlessly tear in 
pieces the flower, the most perfect and beautiful embodi- 
ment of the plant’s life, to name and classify the plant, 
perhaps to slice it with our razor and study with the micro- 
scope its minute structure. 

The plant itself—as a living, developing, growing 
organism, the life of the plant, the life processes, the lessons 
of protection and care of order and plan which come to the 
student of plant 4/¢, most students of botany have scarcely 
thought about. 

Perhaps this may be right in high school and college. In 
the elementary schools it is utterly wrong. In the primary 
school, with the little folks, it is — barbarous and wicked. 

Our little children must study before all else, life, develop- 
ment, and function or use. It is more interesting. It is 
better adapted to their nature. It develops a sympathy and 
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love for nature. It leads the children to think, as well as to 
see, to ask “ why” and “ how,” as to “what.” It is the 
best possible preparation for the subsequent study of form, 
structure and’ classification. 

We have agreed that when we have interested our chil- 
dren in nature we want to develop a sympathy and love for 
nature. Can you sympathize with a form? Can you lovea 
mere structure? Can your children? 

Let us understand then that in our work this spring, with 
our little boys and girls, we are going to study life, not mere 
form, use or function, not mere structure. We will see how 
the buds devolop, not merely tear them apart. We will 
watch the seed germinate and form root and stem and leaf 
and flower. We will peer into the cradle of the baby leaf, 
watch it creep out and get ready for work, try to understand 
a little about its work and the ways in which it is fitted to 
do its work. We will see how and why the plant so care- 
fully guards the flower and learn something as to the work 
of the flower. 

This month we will take up the study of buds and their 
development. In April the germination of seeds will be 
emphasized. Both of these will lead naturally to the work 
for May — baby leaves, their protection, unfolding and 
work. All will prepare for the study in June of that for 
which all the plant is working, the highest, most perfect, 
most beautiful organ of the plant, the flower. 


Sessons of Protection and a Protector. 


The study of the spring awakening is, to the children, at 
least, who have not lost the seeing eye, the hearing ear, the 
understanding heart, a study of protection and care. The 
buds are exquisite lessons, wonderful stories, of protection 
from storm and cold. The seeds tell of care, of preparation 
months before for the growth of the baby plant. Every 
young leaf, wrapped about and within its fellow, protects and 
is protected. Every flower but lives to care for and ripen 
the seeds hidden far within. What better nature thought 
can we give our children? What better means of impressing 
this thought than bud and seed, leaf and flower? 

This thought of protection appeals most strongly to the 
little ones. A little later as they see how bud and scale and 
leaf are each in place, how the flowers and the parts of the 
flower are planned, the lessons of order and plan and purpose 
will begin to dawn on them. 

Shall we stop here? Can we stop here? To the child, 
as to the poet, the book of nature is a revelation. To the 
child — just from home and mother — protection without a 
protector is inconceivable, is beyond his experience. In 
guiding him in his study of this other divine book, shall we 
sharpen his spiritual, as well as his mental vision? Can we, 
as true teachers, do less? Or shall we, through the lessons 
of protection and care lift him to a Protector and Carer, 
through order and plan and purpose lead him to a Planner? 


Leading to Plant Study. 


During January and February we have been studying 
water and air. Much of the work suggested can be completed 
or reviewed and “clinched” during this month of struggle 
between water and wind and sun. 

At this time the plant world is showing signs of awakening. 
The sap begins to flow. The buds are swelling. The pussy 
willow ventures to push out its fur-covered head to listen for 
the notes of the returning birds or enjoy the soft breezes 
which sometimes straggle along from the south. 

How can we pass from our winter work to the plants? 
Why not help our pupils understand how water and air and 
winds work for and in the plant, awaken it from its winter 
sleep, cause and help it to grow? Why not pass gradually 
from winter to spring, as nature does? 

The more we can study nature as a whole, the more we 
can connect each phase of nature study with every other, 
the more natural and effective will be our work. The lines 
of division are largely in the books; the children do not 
find them out-of-doors. 


Study of Soil-Making. 


How shall we lead from water and air to the plants? No 
better time than March and Apri! can be found to investi- 
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gate with our boys and girls the ways in which water and 
air and plants all unite in making soil for the plants. 

~ Gather some fallen leaves and loam or leaf-mould, made 
from their decay, in different stages of disintegration. Draw 
from the children the story of the work of the leaves for the 
tree, of the beauty they brought to the world last fall, of 
their falling to the ground, when there was no more for 
them to do on the tree, of the way, in which they protected 
seeds and little plants during the winter. 

Surely they have done enough! Isn’t their work finished ? 
Have the children examine the leaf mould in different 
stages of decay and discover (do not spoil it by telling 
them) that the leaves break into pieces and form black dirt, 
which, as many of them know, is the best food for plants. 
Now the work of the leaves is done. 

Develop the idea that leaves only turn into the black dirt, 
with the aid of water and air.. Perhaps leaves can be found 
(such as pressed ones) which have not been wet. They 
have not decayed. Leaves entirely covered with water, 
so that they can get little air, decay very slowly. 
Water and air work with the leaves in making this plant 
food. 

Examine with the children rocks or boulders more or less 
“dotted” or disintegrated, such as sandstone or limestone 
or granite. Notice the cracks in them. Can the water get 
into the cracks? 

Observe the way water expands when it freezes. Fill a 
bottle with with water and place out-of-doors. What is the 
result? Why? What will be the effect on the stones when 
the water in the cracks freezes? 

Pour acid (a little diluted muriatic acid from the drug- 
store) on old mortar. Have children notice how the lime 
dissolves and the sand in the mortar separates and forms 
something like soil. All water 
in the ground contains some 
acid, which dissolves some 
parts of rocks and causes the 
others to fall apart and form 
soil. The crust in the tea- 
kettle will show children that 
water can dissolve lime. 

There are several ways 
then in which water aids in 
forming soil for the plants. 

This study of soil-making 
will be found very helpful in 
geography and will prepare for 
the study, later in the spring, 
of the work of rain and streams 
in forming valleys, hills and forms of land and water. 





What came from the willow buds. 


The Flow of the Sap. 


We may lead from the winter to the spring work by study- 
ing the flow of sap in the trees. Have children examine 
the ends of broken branches of maple, box-elder, and other 
trees. Where is the sap? (Just beneath the bark.) What 
is its taste? Notice particularly in maple. (This may lead 
to the making of maple sugar.) What is the sap doing? 
Bring out connection between the flow of the sap and the 
swelling of the buds. The trees stored up last fall a stock 
of food ; this is in a solid form (like starch,) because it then 
requires less room. As soon as the water in the ground 
and in root and stem thaws in the spring, this food is turned 
into a liquid (like very thin syrup) with the aid of the 
water. 


Tree Study. 


It is very helpful, in binding together the plant work of 
the different seasons, to have the children of each grade 
select a tree, visible from the school-room window, as their 
tree and watch the tree and its changes throughout the year. 
After the first year the children may select aud compare two 
trees. This gives them a knowledge of life history as well 
as of life. If this is done, March is an excellent time to 
begin. Then the shape, the branching, the bark, and the 
position of the buds be studied to good advantage. 
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Spring Buds. 


Many teachers have 
found these very helpful 
and interesting. The chil- 
dren can begin at once and continue 
as long as their interest can be kept 
up ; Out-of-door observations on the 
signs of spring and the changes 
taking place; the coming of the 
birds, the swelling of the buds, the 


ance of leaves and flowers, the 
changes in the position of the sun 
and in the length and warmth of 
the day, and the countless indica- 
tions of the approach of spring. 

The older pupils can write these 
notes. They should be entirely per- 
sonal (written in the first person) 
telling what each one has seen or // 
heard. It may be well to have 
the record in the form of a diary. 
Many things, such as the changes 
in the shape of the buds, can be shown or illustrated with 
drawings or sketches. 


Willow buds. 


Bud Study. 


In many parts of the country the tree buds do not develop 
until April or even May, and it may seem wiser to postpone 
the study of buds until the children can s¢e them develop 
naturally out-of-doors. But during these months of awake- 
ning so many other things must be studied. The germina- 
tion of seeds, the unfolding of the leaves, the development 
of the flowers, all come and must be studied then or not at 
all. 

It seems best then to study the buds in March, as much 
as possible. This can be readily done by “ forcing” the 
buds. The branches of almost any tree or shrub can be 
made to bud out and form fairly perfect leaves and flowers 
if kept in fresh water in a warm (not hot) room. The 
water should be changed daily. If the water is warm the 
buds develop more rapidly. _It is well to trim off the lower 
end of the branches to be immersed in water with a sharp 
knife, making a clean, smooth cut and to repeat this trim- 
ming every few days. It is said that buds will develop more 
rapidly if the branches are thus trimmed under water. 

In this way buds can be made to develop in the school- 
room, where the pupils can watch the whole process. There 
is a very great advantage in this; it is much better than 
simply studying the buds before and after then develop on 
the trees. The children see Mother Nature at work. They 
see the gum about the bud softening, the scales spreading, 
the leaves unrolling, perhaps the flowers developing. One 
who has not thus watched the buds cannot understand how 
intensely interesting it is ; very much better than tearing the 
bud open. 

What better introduction can the children have to the 
study of life and life processes ? 

What better study of protection and care? The children 
see how exquisitely the parts of the bud are cared for.- 
They see how carefully the younger are protected by the 
older, how the flowers are enwrapped by the more hardy 
leaves and scales. They see the work of each part. 

What better illustrations of the order of nature and of the 
value of order? The children see each scale and leaf in its 
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place, see each part develop in order and see how much is 
gained by having everything in order. 

As early as possible, then, in March, gather, or have your 
pupils gather branches. “ Pussy-willow,” elder (“elder- 
berry ”’) and lilac, are particularly good, because the buds 
are large ; also box-elder and cottonwood, abundant in many 
parts of the west.’ The horse-chestnut bud is, perhaps, the 
most beautiful illustration of protection; it develops very 
slowly however. The maple and elm, the apple plum and 
cherry, the raspberry, gooseberry or current, can all be 
induced to open for the children. 

It is much better to have but two or three kinds under 
observation at atime. ‘Too many varieties are distracting. 
A few branches of each kind are better than many. The 
bud study should lead the children to be more careful about 
wantonly injuring the tree and shrubs. Special care in this 
respect will be necessary. 


It is well to encourage the children to watch some 
branches at home. This will often interest parents, as well 
as children, and may forestall criticisms in regard to the 
* nonsense taught at school.” 


For a week or two after the introduction of the material 
into the school-room no formal lessons on buds are neces- 
sary. Some of the introductory work suggested in the early 
part of this article can be done. Have the children watch 
the buds before or after school. Perhaps each day some 
question can be asked which can only be answered by a 
study of the buds. A little 
rivalry can be aroused among 
the children in watching for 
changes. Aim to arouse a 
interest and let the children 
absorb. When they are thor- 
oughly interested and have 
something to tell, have each 
tell you what he or she has 
seen (Sometimes it can be im- 
parted to the teacher as a 
secret, until others see it also) 
not what you or others have 
seen or what has been told to 
the pupil. Then have them 
draw the buds (or perhaps 
model them in clay) and write 
about their discoveries, giving 
them a simple outline, or, better, 
making an outline with them. 

That which appeals most 
strongly to the little folks is 
the lesson of protection. How 
are baby leaves and flowers pro- 
tected — by varnish or gum, 
' by scales, by cotton or fur? 

What little boy or girl is so 
well protected against storms 
and cold as the horse-chestnut 
leaves and flowers? Each 
bud is shaped like a tent to shed the water. 
water-proof (varnish) to keep out rain and snow. Each 
has an overcoat of thick, brown scales and an under coat of 
softer, greenish, fur-trimmed scales, all overlapping at the 
edges, like our coats and dresses. (Why do the edges 
overlap?) Each leaf is enclosed in the daintiest, softest 
fur or cotton. ‘The leaves (leaflets) are doubled up and 
folded together, to keep as warm as possible, with stronger 
part (mid-rib) toward the outside. The baby flowers are in 
the centre, cared for best of all. How can anything be 
better protected? 


Children a little older appreciate somewhat the order 
shown in the arrangement of buds on the branch, the posi- 
tion of buds with reference to the leaves (best seen in spring 
in oaks or other trees whose leaves remain on the tree all 
winter) or leaf-scars, and the order of scales and leaves in 
the bud. 

To bring out the idea of order, study branches with buds 
in pairs (opposite), such as lilac, horse-chestnut, maple, 
elder, box-elder, or in two rows, the successive buds alter- 
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nating on opposite sides of the branch (two-ranked), as in 
the elm and linden. 

Is there any order about the arrangement of buds? Of 
scales? Of leaves in the bud? Or are they simply put on 
without order? Why do scales overlap? Why are they 
thicker in the middle and thinner at the edges? Why are 
the outer scales tougher or harder? Are the leaves folded 
or rolled in any particular way? How? Are all the buds 
or scales or leaves arranged on same plan? Why? Where 
are the flowers? Why? Make the children think, as well 
as see and tell. 

Books. 


The teacher must herself study the book of nature, watch 
with her children the unfolding buds? Nothing can take 
the place of this. Do not pretend to be an encyclopedia. 
If you do not know, say so, and add: “ We, you and J; will 
find out.” Some one has saitl (was it Agassiz?) “One of 
the first essentials of the good teacher is the power to say, 
‘I don’t know’.”’ 

Read the sections on buds in any botany. Newell’s 
“ Outlines of Lessons in Botany,” Part 1. “Seed to Leaf.” 
(Ginn & Co., Boston ; price $ .55) has proven very helpful 
to teachers in the study of buds, seeds and leaves. , 





Acrostic— Sunshine. 


(To be put on the blackboard.) 


M 


Many happy faces are just like so much light, 
They fill the room with sunshine, and make a dull day 
bright. 
A 


Any kindness done in play, 
Makes us happier thro’ the day. 


K 


Kindness to all creatures that live, 
Is something that even the youngest can give. 


‘E 


Every day from morn till night, 
Do what seems to you is right. 


Ss 
Speak the truth bravely, cost what it may, 
Hiding a wrong act is never the way. 

U 


Up, up the ladder one step at a time, 
When you're at the top round you'll forget the hard 
climb. 


N 


No, is a hard word for some folks to say, 
But No said to wrong will always repay. 


S 


Strive never to say, or never to do, 
What is not honest or strictly true. 


H 


Habits of all kinds are formed while we're young, 
Guard then, our actions, our thoughts, and our tongue. 


I 
In every month, and week, and day, 
Let loving deeds mark out the way. 


N 


Never give up. It is better to try 
. To finish a task, than to sit down and cry. 


E 


Each day we live doth form a leaf 
In our life’s volume, long or brief. 


‘‘ Hush, March.” 


‘‘ Hush, noisy March, your shouts, I fear 
The little Spring will overhear ; 
Hush, noisy March! in all the years 
You frighten Apri’ into tears.” 


— Sel. 
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The First Crocus. 


Do you know why the crocus grows 
Under the snows? 
To tell that the winter is over and gone, 
And soon bird and blossom will gladden the lawn 
And the hedgerows 
When the first crocus blows. 
— Sel. 


Suggestions for Plant Study. 


To Primary Teachers of Boston. 


By GrorGE H. MARTIN, Supervisor of Schools, Boston. 
(Furnished by request of the Editor.) 

N order that the work in the following classes may serve 
| as a satisfactory foundation for later work it is necessary 
to find some law of progress in the acquisition of scientific 
knowledge. We may find this by comparing a child’s 
knowledge of some simple object, as a shell, with the 
knowledge of the same object possessed by a naturalist like 
Agassiz. The sheli’s message to the child is a brief one. 
It tells him only of qualities, size, form, color. It speaks to 
. him the language only of perception. But to Agassiz it 
unfolds a volume. Notonly what it is, but what it has been ; 
its life history and all its relations to life and environment 
are plain to him. He not only perceives but apperceives. 

Progress in knowledge 
consists not in multiply- 
ing objectsfor individual 
study, but in discerning 
an ever-widening variety 
of relations. It is a mat- 
ter of horizons ; of widen- 
ing circles of knowledge 
about the same objects. 

Another principle is 
found in observing how 
the country child ac- 
quires what nature 
knowledge he comes to 
have. It is not by for- 
mal lessons, but by living in the presence of the things, that 
he comes to know them. Repeated seeing of opening buds, 
of sprouting seeds, of falling leaves, of nesting birds, brings 
knowledge which stays. 

Coming now to apply these two principles in plannifg our 
plant work — we might make the central thought in our 
first year’s work —a plant and its parts, our aim being to 
make the idea plant as extensive as possible in the minds ot 
the children. We may make it include herbs, shrubs, trees, 
grasses, mosses, lichens, seaweeds. We might ask such 
questions about each, as: What is it? Where does it grow? 
What is it good for? We may study quality as our course 
of study requires; form, color, size, number, surface ; and 
we may do some simple sorting, if we have specimens 
enough. 

In the upper primary classes, second and third years, we 
may continue the lower class work, extending our range, and 
introduce as a new center of thought — the life history of a 
plant— from seed to seed. The idea of a cycle of plant 
life will be found to be one of the most germinant ideas to 
be derived from all nature study. 

For the successful development of this idea germination 
and growth should be going on all the time in the school- 
room. ur practice of sprouting a few beans and peas in 
the spring has its use, but it is not enough. While one plant 
is studied carefully, many others may be used for quiet 
observation and occasional notice. 

With this central thought in mind, all our plant study in 
these years assume a new character. If we study fruits, or 
buds, or flowers, we study them not as so many isolated 
objects for their qualities alone, but with reference to the 
life-history of the plant. The fruit is studied as containing 
and protecting the seed, the flower as for the fruit. 

The bud will be studied first on the growing plant in the 
school-room, where it is so open and unprotected, next on 
the trees in the winter, where it is hard, compact, closely 
covered with wool and scales and gum, then in the spring 
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when it is opening under the influence of the lengthening 
days. 

Now when the children pass in the lower grammar classes 
they may widen their circle of observation and thought. 
Continuing the work already begun, they may have a new line 
of thought in the conditions of germination and growth —the 
relation of the plant to its environment. 

So the work might be represented by a series of concentric 
circles. 

In this series the outer includes all within it. The work 
of each class or grade is not a ring, but still a circle, whose 
centre is the plant and its parts. Each year of study widens 
the range of relations, increases the apperceptive content. 

There is one danger in all this work ; it is often made too 
scientific. It should be simple, natural, child-work, both in 
observation and in expression. 

With the present feeling among conscientious teachers 
there is more danger of too much being attempted, than of 
too little. 

Above every thing else, we should avoid formality. To 
bring this nature study within the same mechanical and 
rigid form with which so much of our graded school work is 
invested, will be fatal. So far as possible our aim should be 
to bring these city children to know and love nature as 
simply and pleasantly as their country cousins come to know 
it under the influence of sunshine and fresh air, and friendly 
personal interest. - : 


What are our Children Saying? 


PRIMARY Sunday-school teacher was telling her class 
of a little girl who always thought that “ Jesus loves 


” 


even me,’’ was “Jesus loves Eve and me,” and she 
called it “‘ Adam’s Song.” 

A washerwoman’s little girl used innocently to sing, “‘ We 
shall come rejoicing bringing in the sheets ” (sheaves). 

Some of my own pupils in a negro school in the South, 
sang, ‘‘ Keep Susy right,” instead of “ Keep to the right.” 

A little fellow went singing about the house a song learned 
at school : 

*«* Work makes us cheerful and happy, 
Makes us bobative and strong.” 

Being asked to listen more carefully for the words, he came 
home elated, satisfied that now he had it right. The new 
version was : 


Makes us go-ative and strong.” 


Weeks later, the mother learned that the words intended 
were : 

“ Makes us grow active and strong.” 
** Go-ative’’ was not so bad, but what sort of an idea could 
a child have of work which made him “ bobative ” ? 

When the children were rehearsing the Columbus Day 
songs, one boy sang, “O Columbus, the Germany ocean,” 
while, at his side, another sang of “ the germ in the ocean.” 

A little neighbor of mine was wont to sing “Go view the 
land, sweep through the land,” for “O Beulah land, sweet 
Beulah land !” 

Children were asked to name some song which they would 
like to sing, and a little German girl raised her hand and 
asked for the “ Bologna song.” The teacher, not having 
the remotest idea what the child meant, asked if she could 
remember other words in the hymn. “Yes; there was 
‘ dangerous ’— I remember that.”” With these small find- 
ings, the desired hymn was discovered to be one in which 
occur the words, “Though thy pathway be lonely and dan- 
gerous too.” 

A friend has told me that as a child she recited “ the sea 
and all the tinnimies.”” She wondered, but never dared ask, 
what the “ tinnimies ” were, and only in later years learned 
about “ the sea and all that in them is.” 

“On.these two hang all the law and the prophets” was 
very puzzling to a childish mind which could never quite 
grasp the peculiar gymnastic feat whereby the “ law and the 
prophets ” were suspended on “ these two.” 

— Ex. 
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The Parlor Idea 


cannot be bept too strongly before the 
minds of the pupils. The school-room 
is the school far/or in which pupils and 
teacher spend more hours daily than 
in the home parlor. If the school-room 
is to be a parlor, it must be kept neat 
and clean. Pencil whittlings and scraps 
of paper must not be strewn upon the 
parlor floor. . The mat 1t the door must 
be used for it will not do to track mud 
into our parlor. A parlor is the place 
for gathering together the best society 











Diary of a Boston School Girl.* 


(About twelve years of age.) 


(Written one hundred and twenty-three years ago.) 


Boston, April 20, 1772.— Last Saterday I seal’d up 45 
pages of Journal for Cumberland. This is a very stormy 
day — no going to school. I am learning to knit lace. 

April 21.— Visited at Uncle Joshua Green’s. I saw three 
funerals from their window, poor Cap" Turner’s was one. 

April 22°.— I spent this evening at Miss Rogers as usual. 
Mr. Hunt continued his discourse upon the 7" question of 
the catechism & finish’d what he had to say upon it. 

April 23°.— This mornin* early our Mr. Bacon set out 
upon a tour to Maryland, he proposed to be absent 8 weeks. 
He told the Church that brother Hunt would supply the 
pulpit till his return. I made a visit this afternoon with 
cousin Sally at Dr. Phillip’s. 

April 24".— I drank tea at Aunt Suky’s. Aunt Storer 
was there, she seemed to be in charming good health & 
spirits. My cousin Charles Green seems to grow a little fat 
pritty boy but he is very light. My aunt Storer lent me 
3 of cousin Charles’ books to read, viz.— The puzzeling 
cap, the female Oraters & the history of Gaffer too-shoes. 

April 25™.— I learn’t three stitches upon net work to-day. 

May 16.— Last Wednesday Bet Smith was set upon the 
gallows. She behav’d with great impudence. Thursday I 
danc’d a minuet & country dances at school, after which I 
drank tea with aunt Storer. To day I am somewhat out of 
sorts, a little sick at my stomach. 

23°— I followed my schools every day this week, thursday 
I din’d at aunt Storer’s & spent the P.M. there. 

25.— I was not at meeting yesterday, Unkle & Aunt say 
they had very good Fish at theO.S. I have got very sore eyes. 

May 25.— Nothing remarkable since the preceding date. 
Whenever I have omited a school my aunt has directed me 
to sit it down here, so when you don’t see a memorandum 
of that kind, you may conclude that I have paid my com- 
pliments to mess Holbrook & Turner (to the former you 
see to little purpose) After making a shortvisit with my Aunt 
at Mrs Green’s, over the way, yesterday towards evening, I 
took a walk with cousin Sally to see the good folks in 
Sudbury Street, & found them allwell. I had my HEDDUS 
roll on, aunt Storer said it ought to be made less, Aunt 
Deming said it ought not to be made at all. It makes my 
head itch, & ach, & burn like anything Mamma. This 
famous roll is not made wholly of a red Cow Tail, but is a 
mixture of that, & horsehair (very course) & a little human 
hair of yellow hue, that I suppose was taken out of the 
back part of an old wig. But D made it (our head) 
all carded together and twisted up. When it first came 
home, aunt put it on, & my new cap on it, she then took up 
her apron & mesur’d me, & from the roots of my hair on 
my forehead to the top of my notions, 1 mesur’d above 
an inch longer than‘I did downwards from the roots of my 
hair to the end of my chin. Nothing renders a young per- 
son more amiable than virtue & modesty without the help 
of fals hair, red Cow Tai/, or D —— (the barber). 


* Edited by Alice Morse Earle. 





Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





—a place where the most perfect gen- 
tlemen and most gracious ladies meet, 
and so the school parlor must be the place 
where the most gentlemanly boys and most lady-like girls 
gather daily. It should be a place for observing all the 
customs and usages of the best society. It should be a 
pretty and artistic place — not a place for the display of 
tawdry and rubbishy knick-knacks but for that which is 
truly esthetic though it may be cheap. The children can 
not help but feel the persuasive and pervasive influence of 
such an environment day after day, and who knows but 
some boy or girl, catching from the refinement of the 
teacher, a better and truer idea of what a home should be, 
may bring to the home life, a new element of good taste and 
a strange sweet charm of culture. 

— Clara G. Tagg, in /nielligence. 


The-Sap Has Begun to Flow. 
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The woods are still sleeping, 
But grass is a peeping 
From under the snow. 
The swallows are coming, 
The bees are a humming, 
The sap has begun to flow ! 


The buds that were hidden 
In brown coats are bidden 
To break and let the world know. 
The Ice-king is quaking 
The spring-time is waking, 
For sap has begun to flow ! 
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One day Bell had been visiting one of her playmates, and 
was given some Siberian crab-apples. On her return home 
she said, “ Mamma, Mr. Stevens has some of the nicest 
Presbyterian crabs you ever saw.” 


® ~ * From Eleanor Smith's Songs for Little Children, Part 11. (Milton Bradley Co,, 
Pub.) A piano accompaniment is given in the original song. 
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Getting Ready for Spring. 


What a blessing it would be if the breezy March wind 
could blow away all the tired, weary, dispirited feelings from 
the hearts and brains of teachers, leaving them swept clean 
for the new spring atmosphere ! 

Let everybody try to stop the rush and breathe more 
leisurely as the winter months pass away. % Stop the spirit of 
push that has kept you at an unnatural pitch all winter, and 
get ready to watch for and welcome every sign of advancing 
spring The children will not absorb the spring thought 
and freshness if you are still “ keyed- up”’ with the winter 
anxiety over “ results.” 


Birds. 


As was announced last month, the birds are here in the 
March number — two pages of them. It is hoped they will 
win their way into the school program, even if something 
else is ruled out,— for a few minutes every day. Remem- 
ber, in taking up this séedy of birds, that your success will 
depend largely on your personal interest in discovering and 
identifying these annual visitors. The children will not 
“catch fire’’ from descriptions in type ; don’t read the 
fine type descriptions to them. This detail is for you to 
present to them in your own way. You cam sketch these 
outlines upon the blackboard and can make yourself a 
student with the children. They will like that and you will 
have to use Gibson’s “sharp eyes”’ to keep up with them 
when the competitive spirit is aroused. Remember, too, 
that John Burroughs says, “‘ you must have the bird in your 
heart before you can find it in the bush.” Read, if you 
can, Olive Thorne Miller’s, “ Little Brothers in the Air.” 





Our Supplementary Picture. 


It will be a delightful help to you in studying detail. 
“ Delightful,” because of the superior quality of the pictures 
and the pleasure in having their beauty and accuracy for 
your very own. No expense has been spared by the pub- 
lishers of PRimaRY EpucaTION to give the teachers of the 
country the best opportunities for bird study ever offered by 
any educational magazine. The bird serial sketches and 
supplementary pictures will be continued through April, 
May and June numbers of this paper, giving to every pri- 
mary school unequalled facilities for bird knowledge. 

NotE.— Don’t be disturbed because the descriptions and sketches of 
the same birds are not found side by side. It is only another evidence of 


the perversity of inanimate things. The arrangement will be better in 
future. 


“Now You may tell Me a Story.” 


This can be heard daily in all the lower primary rooms in 
the country during a lesson in number. 

The child replies : 

“Three apples and two apples are five apples.” 

“Yes, that is a very nice “story” ; now the mex? may tell 
me a “story,” and another bare statement (“story’’) is 
made like the first, and so on ad nauseam. Who ever 
originated this absurd practise of calling a plain statement 
of arithmetical facts a “‘ story’’? Don’t, teachers. Children 
know better. . 


A Question. 
One teacher writes : 
“Tf I do not use a hand-bell, how shall I call my classes?” 
By the quietest, most unostentatious manner possible. A 
pencil tap, or a word in a low, changed tone — almost any 
quiet way is better than a nervous, irritating hand-bell. 
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Many Answers in One. 


May I answer many friendly courteous inquiries of a per- 
sonal nature, from correspondents, on this chatty page? 
Time is short and letters are many. 


1. ‘ Have you not been a teacher?” 
Yes. Twenty years. 


2, ‘ What grades did you teach?” 
Every grade, from “ just five” to graduation. 


3. “Is it Miss or Mrs.?” (editor.) 
Mrs.— always. (Ep. 


“The Children Like It.” 


Do not fail to read this article, teachers, on page 80, this 
number. Read it in an impartial spirit if you can, but by 
all means read it, — once, twice,—carefully and thought- 
fully, with an honest desire to get at the truth of the matter. 
Then begin to think about it and test the truth of its state- 
ments by your own every day experiences, freed from all 
glamour. The article was written by request of the editor, 
and it is with no small degree of pride that the name of so 
prominent a writer and so conscientious a student of child- 
life appears upon the pages of Primary Epucartion. 

Perhaps the clear, vigorous reasoning and illustrative 
facts presented there may furnish the reason why little children 
seem to hang rapturously upon the lips of their teacher when 
she reads to them the choicest thought of Longfellow, 
Lowell, Wordsworth, and — Browning ({?) clothed in 
rhetorical figure and poetic measure. If we only coudd be 
clairvoyant and see the exact mental state of our children 
upon these occasions there might be less high-wrought 
rhapsody printed concerning literature for babies. 


Calisthenic and Kindergarten Books. 


The following books lie on my table and are thoroughly 
worth recommending to primary teachers who are always 
wanting and needing such books. ‘They can all be had of 
Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 





Character and Action Songs. S.G. Pratt . ; , ay 52 
Exercise Song Book. Fitz . ‘ 20 
Golden Boat. (Action Songs.) Mrs. L. Ormiston Ct ant. 

Paper . ‘ 5° 
Kindeepisten Plays. C. I. Richter - 30 
Kindergarten Chimes. Kate D. — Revised and en- 

larged. Paper. ‘ ‘ ‘ I 00 

Do. Do. Boards I 25 
Do, Do. Cloth , I 50 
Kindergarten and Primary School “iS ¥ Belle and Gertrude 

Menard ‘ ° 1. 30 
Little Songs for Little Singers. W. T. Giffe. Paper . ‘ 25 
Motion Songs. Mrs. Bordman. Paper 25 
Songs and Games for Little Ones. Misses Walker and 

Jenks. Cloth ° | 200 
Stories in Song. E. U. Emerson and K. L. "Brown. Paper. | 75 

Do. Boards - . . : é . . | I oo 








Eleanor Smith’s Song Books. 


“ Songs for Little Children,’’ Parts I., II., are two books 
published by Milton Bradley Company, Springfield. They 
are a mine of wealth to primary teachers. “The Sap has 
Begun to Flow,” in this number, is taken from Part II. Do 
not forgot that only the “air” is given here for want of 
space, and that this is reduced by photography till it loses 
all its beauty. The songs in the books are handsomely 
arranged, with large, clear music score, and every song has 
a piano accompaniment. 


Programs. 


Thank you for those received; will publish soon. But 
where are those from country teachers? . 





One Warning More. 


Don't send pencil drawings from children for publication. 
They cannot be used. 

















(Nore.— It is said that the robin does not sing during its winter stay in the South. 


March. 


I’m merry, breezy little March ; 
Dear children gathered here, 
I hope you all are glad to greet 
The third month of the year. 


There’s so much work for me to do! 
Old Winter’s stayed so long ; 

And I must blow him north again, 
With breezes swift and strong. 


Then I must melt the snow and ice. 
And waken little Spring ; 

And from the warm and sunny South 
Must call the birds to sing. 


— Jessie Davis. 


Robin’s Return.* 
(A diglogue.) 
Robin on the tilting bough, 
Red-breast rover, tell me how 
You the weary time have passed 
Since we saw and heard you last. 


“In a green and pleasant land, 
By the summer sea-breeze fannned, 
Orange-trees with fruit are bent ; 
There the weary time I’ve spent.” 


Robin rover, there, no doubt, 
Your best music you poured out ; 
Piping to a stranger’s ear, 

You forgot your lover here. 


“ Little lady, on my word, 

You do wrong a true-heart bird ! 
Not one ditty would I sing, 
’Mong the leaves or on the wing, 
In the sun or in the rain ; 
Stranger’s ear would list in vain. 
If I ever tried a note, 

Something rose within my throat. 


*Twas because my heart was true 
To the North and spring-time new ; 


My mind’s eye a nest could see 
In yon old, forked apple tree !”’ 
— Edith M. Thomas. 


How the Little Kite Learned to Fly. 


(Recitation for a boy.) 


“‘T never can do it,’’ the little kite said, 
As he looked at the others high over his head : 
“I know I should fall if I tried to fly.” 
“Try,” said the big kite ; “ only try! 
Or I fear you never will learn at all.” 
But the little kite said, “ I’m afraid I’ll fall.” 
The big kite nodded : “ Ah, well, good-by ; 
I’m off,” and he rose toward the tranquil sky. 
Then the little kite’s paper stirred at the sight. 
And trembling he shook himself free for flight. 
First whirling and frightened, then braver grown, 


*/n Sunshine Land, (Houghton and Miffin, Publishers.) 
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Up, up he rose through the air alone, 

Till the big kite, looking down, could see 
The little one rising steadily. 

Then how the little kite thrilled with pride, 
As he sailed with the big kite, side by side ! 
While far below he could see the ground, 
And the boys like small spots moving round. 
They rested high in the quiet air, 

And only the birds and the clouds were there. 


‘Oh, how happy I am!”’ the little kite cried ; 
“ And all because I was brave and tried.” 


— Katharine Pyle. 


Lesson in Numbers. 


I have a little lesson 
In numbers every day : 
And, if you like, I’ll tell you 
The kind I have to say — 
I call them play. 


There was a little pigeon, 
And when he said “‘ Coo, coo!” 
Another little pigeon 
Close down beside him flew — 
And then there were two. 


Two pretty ships were sailing 
As grandly as could be ; 
And, “ Ship ahoy !” another 
Sailed out upon the sea — 

Then there were THREE. 


I had a pretty rosebush, 
That grew beside my door ; 
Three roses bloomed upon it, 
And soon there came one more. 
Then there were rour. 


Four bees a-gathering honey — 
The busiest-things alive ; 
And soon there came another 
From out the crowded hive. 
Then there were FIVE. 


These last were rather hard ones — 
The roses and the bees ; 

But my mamma says, “ Numbers 
Get harder by degrees.” 


Harder than these. — St. Nicholas. 


Dorothy’s Opinion. 
(Recitation for a girl.) 
Mamma has bought a calendar, 

And every single page 
Has pictures on of little girls 
’Most just about my age. 


And when she bought it, yesterday, 
Down at the big bazaar, 

She said, ‘‘ What lovely little girls, 
How true to life they are.” 


But I don’t think they’re true to life, 
And I'll just tell you why ; 

They never have a rumpled frock, 
Or ribbon bow awry. 


And though they play with cats and dogs, 
And rabbits, and white mice, 

And sail their boats and fly their kites, 
They always look so nice. 


And I am sure no little girl 
That ever / have seen, 
Could play with dogs, or sail a boat, 
And keep her frock so clean. 
— Carolyn Wells. 
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Weather Signals. 
. (Recitation for two girls and two boys carrying signal flags.) 
(Jn concert.) 


Do you see our flags? 
Good Uncle Sam has a million more ; 
He floats them aloft from shore to shore, 
So all the people can quickly see 
What sort of weather it’s going to be 
By the signal flags. 
(First girl.) 
When you see my flag 
You may lay your plans to come or to go, 
To skate or to coast, to ride or to row, 
To harvest the ice, or to spread the hay, 
For, summer or winter, the clouds give way 
When they see my flag. 


(Second girl.) 


When you see my flag 
As it floats above the white or the blue, 
You may know a warmer day is due ; 
If it floats below the blue or the white, 
You may know a cooler day is in sight 
When you see my-flag. 


(Second boy.) 


When you see my flag 
Get out your furs and your warmest clothes, 
Take care of your ears and the end of your nose, 
Think up your favorite frost-bite cure, 
For a cold snap’s coming — of that be sure 
When you see my flag. 


(First boy.) (Jn concert.) 


When you see my flag Hurrah for the flags ! 
You must look to your rubbers, umbrellas and wraps, They show us the signs of calm or storm, 
You must arm yourselves against various haps, Or whether the day will be cold or warm, 
For the sleet may fall and the wind may blow, Or when Jack Frost will be at his pranks ; 





And its always a sign of rain or snow 
When you see my flag. 


So let Uncle Sam have praise and thanks 
For the signal flags.— Eudora S. Bumstead. 





The First Arrival. 


When the bleak March winds are blowing 
And by gusty spells ’tis snowing 
As if the winter weather 
Settled down again to stay, 


Up comes a fearless crocus, 
Crying, “ What’s this hocus pocus? 
Hurry, sisters, let’s together 
Prove that Spring is here to-day.” 


—A.M. P. 


Morning and Night. 


Baby morning’s very fair, 
Sky-blue eyes and sunbeam hair, 
Wakes the world up with a smile, 
Singing bird-songs all the while. 


Night, grown old, with darkened eyes, 
Lifts her lamp high in the skies, 
Holds the world close to her breast, 
Soothes its sigh, and gives it rest. 


— ¥. M. L. 
In March Days. 
By Kate L. Brown. 
Two little pussies “T could never 
Came out one day, Stir from the bough ; 
One saw the other That young pussy 
Over the way. Is walking now.”’ 
“Good morning, sister, The other pussy 
How do you do?” Went home with a bound ; 
The other answered “ Mother Tabby, 
With just a mew. Guess what I’ve found. 
One gray pussy “ A saucy kitten 
In great surprise Sat in a tree ; 
Could hardly believe Wore a brown bonnet, 
Her little eyes. _ And mocked at me.” 


— Every Other Sunday. 


A Recitation. 


“The little birds fly over, 
And oh ! how sweetly sing, 
To tell the happy children 
That once again.’tis spring. 


The alder by the river 

Shakes out her powd’ry curls 
The willow buds in silver 

For little bovs and girls.” 





A Short Poem. 


(A little girl should hold a sheet of paper.) 


I want to tell you about my kitten, 
The prettiest kitten that ever purred ; 


‘But I’ve looked my speller through and through, 


And I can’t discover a single word 
That rhymes with kitten, 
Excepting mitten, 
And that is old and too absurd. 
So the only thing for me to do 
Is just to read you what I’ve written, 
And wait till she grows to be a cat, 
There are so many to rhyme with that. 
— Selected. 


We Know it is Not Long. 


Here and there are banks of snow, 
How we long to see them go! 
March has come at last but where 
Is the Spring so sweet and fair? 
The winds are rude and strong ; 
The frosts nip and sting ; 
And the time seems so long 
While we wait for the Spring. 


But we find in grand-pa’s woods 
Soft gray plumes and big brown buds. 
And I do feel sure I heard 
Just a note from some sweet bird : 
And so though winds are strong 
And frosts nip and sting, 
We know it is not long 
Till the glad time of Spring. 
— Eudora S. Bumstead. 
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And even Miss Buttercup puts on airs 
Because the color in vogue she wears ; 
And as for Dandelion, dear me ! 

A vainer creature you ne’er will see. 


Shaker Dance. 


Concert exercise for the whole school. 





The.Fuchsia sisters — those lovely belles ! 
Improve their styles as the mode compels ; 
And, though everybody is loud in their praise, 
They ne’er depart from their modest ways. 








2 And the Pansy family must have found 


Queen Elizabeth’s wardrobe underground : 
For in velvets and satins of every shade 
Throughout the season they’re all arrayed. 


Gass oe 





as Pinks and Daisies and all the flowers 
onl ===! Change their fashions as we change ours ; 
v ae And those who knew them in olden days 
Are mystified Sy their modern ways. 








1. I put my left hand zm, 
I put my left hand owz, 
I give my right foot a shake, shake, shake, 
And turn myself about. 
With a tra, la, la, la, 
And a tra, la, la, la, 
Tra, la, la, la, 
Tra, la, la, la, lay. 


Who sets the fashions, I’d like to know? 
For the little people beneath the snow? 
And are they busy a weary while, 
Dressing themselves in the latest style? 
— The Independent. 


Young March Wind. 


2. I put my right hand, etc. 7. I put my little face. De IE 

ecitation for a boy, 
3. I put my two hands. 8. I bend my body. A jolly fellow is young March Wind, 
4- I put my right foot. g. I turn my right ear. With all his bluster and noise ; 

Though he has no thought for the old and poor, 
5. I put my left foot. 10. I turn my left ear. He's a thorough friend of the boys. 
6. I put my two feet. 11. I turn my two ears. He joins their play with right good will — 
nesiaeee Aha, do you see him go, 


=a PONTE RL Oe With a hi, hi, hi! far up in the sky, 

1 and 2. Point forward, then backward with hand. : : 

3. Point forward, then backward with both hands. While the boys stand tugging below? 
4and 5. Move foot forward, then back. 

6. Spring lightly on both feet, forward, then back. 

7. Tip face forward, then backward. 

8. Incline the trunk forward, then backward. 

g and 10. Touch the ear, tipping head over the shoulder forward, 
then backward. 

11. Touch both ears, tipping head over. 

At the words “shake, shake, shake,” give a gentle shake to the part 
mentioned, relaxing the muscles as much as possible. 

At the words, “* With a tra, la, la,” etc., relax a// the muscle in the 
body, as much as possible, to get the whole body in motion, while wrist, 
elbow, shoulder, hip, knee and ankle joints, “relax” “ & /a Delsarte,” and — M. F. Butts. 
keep up a gentle swaying or shaking movement in time to the music or atime ‘ 
voice. 


Oh, a noisy fellow is young March Wind, 
And almost any day 

You may see him up in the highest trees, 
Blowing his trumpet for play. 

Oho ! oho! now high, now low, 
He blows with all his might ; 

Oh, dear Mr. Wind, would you be so kind 
As to go to sleep at night? 


Waiting to Grow. 
Little white snow-drop, just waking up, 








Spring Secrets. 


“Guess what Doris told me? If you look 
On the willows growing by the brook, 
Little furry pussies, soft and gray, 

On the slim red branches swing and sway, 
Cuddle close and never run away. 


Just the dearest pussies, small and sweet; 

Not a speck of any tail or feet. 

What if we should go there, you and I, 

With a big, big basket, warm and dry, 

Could we get some, do you s’pose? Let’s try.” 


Who Sets the Fashions ? 


Who sets the fashions, I'd like to know, 
For the little people beneath the snow? 
And are they working a weary while, 

To dress themselves in the latest style? 


There’s Mrs. Primrose, who used to be 
The very picture of modesty. 

Plain were her dressses, but now she goes 
With crimps, and fringes, and furbelows. 


Violet, daisy and sweet butter-cup ; 
Under the leaves, and the ice and the snow, 
Waiting to grow. 


Think what a host of queer little seeds, 

Of flowers and mosses and ferns and weeds, 
Are under the leaves and the ice and the snow, 
Waiting to grow ! 


Only a month or a few weeks more, 

Will they have to wait, behind that door — 
Listen and watch and wait below, 

Waiting to grow.—Se/. 


‘‘ Good-by.” 


March nodded to Winter, “Good-by ! good-by ! 


Off to your home in the North you must hie. 


Oh, have you forgotten, under the snow 


The wee seeds are waiting — yes, waiting to grow?’’ 


“They are Spring’s little babies, and soon she’ll be here, 


Whisp’ring her welcome to each baby dear ; 


So I'll tidy the earth ; I’ll sweep and I'll blow, 


Getting it cleared for the flowers to grow!” 
— Annie McMullen, 

















Mother Earth’s First Child. 


It was early in March,— and still the snow lay in patches 
over the patient bosom of Mother Earth. 

“Tired of waiting?” said a frisky breeze as he nipped 
the noses of two foolish buds that had dared open their 
waterproof-coats a little way. 

“Did you speak to me or to those poor things you are 
abusing?” asked Mother Earth. 

“To you, my dear madam,’’ replied March Wind politely. 
“You don’t suppose I would wastg my time on those silly 
babies.” . 

“ Well then, March Wind, I am tired of waiting. 
so lonely without my dear children. 

“Think of all the thousands of grass-blades, dead, under 
this cruel snow ! 

“Think of the sweet flowers that have fallen to rise no 
more! Yes, I know that others will come, but the waiting 
is so long.”’ 

“Cheer up! before you know it, all your housekeeping 
cares will be back on you again. Now I must away! Ifa 
rash blue-bird has ventured north, I want to find him and 
tweak his nose— his bill I mean — Good-by” and March 
Wind rushed off with a whoop and a hallo. 

“‘T must wait, I suppose,” and Mother Earth settled back 
into her old patience. 

Ting-a-ling ! 

“What is that?’’ cried Mother Earth, “ am I dreaming?” 
Ting-a-ling ! 

“ Why, little Snowdrop, my baby darling, are you indeed 
here?” 

Yes, little Snowdrop had arisen from her loving, patient 
heart. There she stood, a delicate, tender creature — a 
bell of purest white swaying on its pale, green stem. 

“ Darling! Iam so happy. I was indeed lonely with all 
my children gone. But were you not afraid to rise in the 
cold and snow?” 

“No, mother dear,” replied the little Snowdrop,” I 
wanted you so much I could not help growing. How happy 
I am to see you smile. You are such a great mother and I 
am so pale and tiny! How can you care for me?” 

“ Why, you are my first child! Noone is quite so dear 
as my little Snowdrop,” said Mother Earth. 

March winds might blow cold, the snow might lie heavily 
and the bluebirds be still far away. But Mother Earth was 
happy, her first baby on her loving bosom. B. 


I am 


Pedro. 


Pedro lives on a farm. He goes often to see his friend 
Ponto. His mistress is not pleased with this. She calls it 
running away. One day, she called, “ Pedro, come here. 
I want to talk with you.” Now Pedro heard with his 
sleepy ear —just the way Tommy does sometimes, and so 
gets disappointed. 

“My little mistress is always giving me something good ; 
she says she has a new bone for me now.’”’ So he went to 
Ella, wagging his tail, and barking his loudest “‘ Thank you.” 

He put his fore paws in her lap, and opened his mouth 
wide. 

“©, you funny dog!” said Ella, laughing. “I can’t put 
the talk I ought to give you inte your mouth; it must go 
into your head, so you'll remember not to run away any 
more.” “If you should forget, I may have to use this 
stick,” and his young mistress took up her toy pointer. 

Pedro heard this with his wide-awake ear, and did 
remember for quite a while. And then he wanted a vaca- 
tion so much, that he forgot, and kept right on forgetting. 
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But every time he came back from his visit, he would go 
directly for the little pointer, which he would bring to Ella, 
in his mouth. He would not seem satisfied, until she had 
touched him with it. This she did very gently. Then he 
acted as if it was all right between him and his dear little 
mistress. Pedro is older now, and likes to stay at home to 
guard the farm. S. 


No-Bed-Time Land. 


“I wish there wasn’t any bed-time! I hate it!” That 
is what Fred always said, until his good mamma had come to 
dread it almost as much Fred did. 

But one night Fred hada dream. A funny little man came 
and sat by his bedside. “Come, come,” said he, “ wake up. 
You are in No-bed-time Land now. You need never stop 
playing ; it will never grow dark; and you need. never go 
to sleep.” . 

Fred sprang out of bed delighted. He ran away to find 
some boys and girls to play with. There were ever so many 
of them; but they were ‘so unhappy looking! Their eyes 
were dull; they were ready all the time to cry; they were 
half sick and pale, and O, so tired ! 

For hours and hours Fred played by himself. It was so 
nice to know he would not be called to go to bed just in the 
very best of his play. But by and by, strange to say, he 
began to want to go to bed. He curled up on a nice big 
sofa for a nap. 

But the funny little man spied him. “ No, no, little boy,” 
said he ; “wake up, wake up. No bed-time here. Go play 
again.” 

Fred dragged himself back to the play-ground. Heavier 
and heavier his eyes grew. He, too, began to feel sick and 
cross. By and by the tears came; he could of keep 
awake. 

But the little old man was at his side again. ‘“ Wake up, 
wake up,” he said, shaking Fred by the shoulder. 

Fred could hold the tears back no longer. He burst into 
a loud crying. O, if he could only sleep again! He would 
give all he owned in the world to sleep just one wee minute. 

Then Fred heard a kind voice say, “ What is it, my boy? 
Mamma is right here.”” Then Fred woke up. “QO, such an 
awful dream!” he said, and went off to sleep again, with 
a great big sigh of relief. 





The Dog and his Shadow. 


A dog had stolen a piece of meat for his dinner. 

“Now for a feast,’’ said the dog. And away he trotted 
with the meat in his mouth. 

On his way home there was a brook to cross. 
was very clear and very still. 
in the water. 

“There is another dog with another piece of meat,” 
thought he. 

‘“‘ R-r-r-r” growled he looking down into the water. 

“R-r-r-r,” growled the dog in the water looking up at 
him. 

“T’ll have that piece of meat,’’ thought the greedy dog 
on the bridge. So he growled again and showed his teeth. 

The dog in the water showed his teeth too. 

That made the dog on the bridge angry. Snap! snap! 
and down went the meat into the water, and the greedy dog 
had nothing but his own thoughts to dine upon. I wonder 
if they were pleasant? 

— 4sop’s Fables, Educational Publishing Co. 


The water 
The dog saw his own shadow 
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Problems in Number. 


(These problems are taken from Arithmetic by Grades, Book I, Ginn 
& Co., Publishers. ) 


(To be cut and mounted.) 


In one quart there are — pints. 
In five quarts there are — pints. 
In six quarts there are — pints. 
In ten quarts there are — pints. 
In four quarts there are — pints. 
In nine quarts and a pint there are — pints. 
In seven quarts and a pint there are — pints. 
In one gallon there are four quarts. 
In five gallons there are — quarts. 
In three gallons and a quart there are — quarts. 





In four gallons and two pints there are — quarts. 

At three cents a pint, two pints, or one quart, of milk will 
cost — cents. 

At two cents a pint, two quarts of milk will cost — cents. 

At four cents a pint, two quarts of milk will cost — cents. 

If one quart of milk costs five cents, one gallon, or four 
quarts, will cost — cents. 

A quart is — times as much as a pint. 

A gallon is — times as much as a quart 


A pint is — — 
of a quart. 





Write the letters that stand for gallon or gallons ; quart or 
quarts ; pint or pints ; gill or gills. 

Write the letters that stand for year or years; month or 
months ; week or weeks ; day or days. 

Write the letters that stand for dozen. 


Write the letters that stand for foot or feet ; for inch or 
inches. 


1 gal. = — qt. 1 yr. = — mo. 1 yd. = —ft. 

1 qt. = — pt. I mo.= — wk. 1 ft. = —in. 

I pt. = — gi. 1 wk.—= — da. ~ 1 doz. = — things. 
3qt.—=—pt 2 wk=——da fft. = —in. 
2gal.——qt. 3 mo.> —wk. $ft. = — in. 

1 gal. = — pt. 3 yr. =—mo. 4doz.— — things 
Iqt. =—gi. 1}yr. =—mo. }doz.= — things 
1qgt. +1pt= 3mo+2wk= 1ft. +4in. = 
3qt. +1pt=— 2wk.+3da=>— 1 ft. +8in. = 

2 gal.+1qt—= 4 mo.+ 3 wk. = 1 doz.+ 6 things = 
4 gal.+1qt= tyr. +4mo.= 1 doz. 8 things = 





How many days are there in 2 weeks? 

How many school-days are there in 8 weeks? 

How many week-days are there in 3 weeks? 

If a boy earns half a dollar a day, how much will he earn 
in 2 days? in a week? in 3 weeks? 

’ If there are 20 children in a class, and one-fourth of them 
are absent, how many children are absent? how many are 
present? 

A man bought for his boy during one year 2 hats at1 
dollar apiece, 2 pairs of shoes at 2 dollars a pair, 2 jackets 
at 3 dollars apiece, and 2 pairs of trousers at 4 dollars a 
pair. What did they all cost? 





If a gallon of milk costs 20 cents, what will a quart and a 
pint cost? 

A little boy picked 4 pints of strawberries one day, and 6 
pints the next. How many quarts did he pick? 

How many gill dipperfuls of berries will it take to fill a 
two-quart pail ? 

What will 8 apples cost at the rate of 2 apples for three 
cents? 


How many marbles can I get for 5 cents, at the rate of 4 
marbles for a cent? 





If you measure 1o pints of milk into a pail, how many 
quarts will you have? 

In 44 quarts of water how many pints? 
If 6 pints of buttermilk cost six cents, what will one pint 
cost ? 

In a pail were 12 gills of berries. 


How many pints were 
there? 
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If a pail holds 4 gallon and 1 quart more, how many 
quarts does it hold? 


How many pints in 20 gills? 
How many gills in 4 pints? 





A boy had two dimes, and spent 8 cents. How many 


cents had he left? 


Harry bought a dozen peaches, and gave away five 
How many had he left? 


What will 2 quarts of milk cost at 20 cents a gallon? 


peaches. 


3 quarts? 


At 4 cents a pint, what will 2 quarts of milk cost? 
How many inches are there in one-half of a foot? in 
one-third of a foot? 


How many inches in one foot and a half? 


In one pitcher there are 16 gills of milk. 


pints are there? 


How many 





A mug holds two gills. 


hold, and how many pints would that be? 
At 4 cents a pint, what will 12 gills of milk cost? 


days. 


How many gills will ten mugs 


A little girl picked a gill of berries every day for ten 
How many pints did she have ? 


For 18 cents I can buy — pieces of blotting paper at 2 


cents apiece. 


Tell what you could get for 20 cents. 
How many gallons of buttermilk will fill a twelve-quart 











44 + 20 — 10 + 30 + 10 — 40 — 30 + 50 — 60 
62 — 30 + 20 — 49 + 50 — 10 + 20 — 40 + 50 
18 + 59 — 30 + 10 — 40 — 20 + 60 — 40 + 20 
+ 40 

A little boy had 60 cents. He spent 20 cents, then 
cents. He had — cents left. 

In a barn were 80 chickens. One day 20 were sold ; then 
20 the next day and 20 the third day. How many chickens 
were left? 

How many days are there in the months of April and 
May? 

Half a dollar and 20 cts. are — cts. 

Quarter of a dollar and 40 cts. are — cts. 

Place 12 dots in 3 equal rows. How many are there in 1 
row? in2 rows? {of 12? 

Place 24 dots in 4 equal rows. 
3 rows? of 24? 


pail? 

20+ 10+4=>= 2+ 10> 38 + 30= 10 + 35= 
30+ 20+ 3>= 34+20> 42+20> 30+ 42> 
20+ 40+6= 244+ 30= 67+ 30= 20+ 64= 
60+ 20+5=> 44+20> 53+40> 40+ 37= 
40+ 40+ 1> 63+10=> 28+ 40> 80+ 16> 
70+ 20+5> 56+20> 16+60> 20+ 53= 
80+ 10-+9= 48+30= 85+50=> 50+ 48> 
30+ 40+8> 68+20> 49+50> 60+ 31> 
50+ 30-+7= 47+30= 234-60= 30+458= 
60+ 30+ 2=>= 58+ 40= 54+30> 40+ 48> 
36 —10= 66—s50=> 44—20> 73 —50= 
56—20= 86—s50= 62 — 20 = 55—40= 
86—20= 96—30=> 85 —30= 72 — 60 = 
46—30=>- 86—40> 94—-30=> 66 — 30 => 
66—30 = 76—so=>= 37—30= 74 —40 = 
76—20=> 96—6o= 86—30= 82 — 30 = 
86— 30 = 96—40>- 73—60= 92 — 60 = 
§6—40= 86—7o= %8—s50= 49—30=> 
69—40=—- 96—70> 93—40>= 72 — 60 = 


97 — 40 + 20 — 30 — 40 + 60 — 50 + 30 





| 


oO 


w 


How many are there in 





Zof 8; 16; 20; 18; 16. 

4 Of 12; 18; 24; 30; 21. 

i of 8; 16; 20; 24; 32; 40. 

% of 6; 12; 18; 24; 30; 36. 

2 o0f 8; 16; 20; 24; 32; 40. 

My hens lay 4 eggs aday. In how many days will they 
lay 2 dozen? 3 dozen? 

I have 4 rows of trees, 5 in each row, and 2 trees besides. 
How many trees have I in all? 

There are 12 months in a year. 
yrs.? in 3 yrs.? in 2} yrs. 

How many months in $ of a year? in § of a year? in } 
of a year? 


How many months in 4 











LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


THE MAKING OF THE Bopy. A CHILDREN’S 
BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY AND ANATOMY. By Mrs. 
8. P. Barnett. 


This book is written with great simplicity 
and naturalness, but the style is vivid and the 
interest ofthe reader never flags even when 
the object is to give pure instruction as a 
basis for the common sense health talk after- 
wards. The presentation of the curious facts 
about the house we live in, reads like a story, 
and the familiar, conversational manner as 
the “why” is explained to the children, will 
hold interest and enlist their sympathy. It is 
a venturesome thing in these days to write a 
new physiology for children, but this is out of 
the beaten track and will, we believe, make a 
place for itself. 


D.C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON. 
STORIES OF OLD GREECE. By Emma Firth. 


That ‘there is an instinct in the human 
heart which makes all fables it has coined 
point surely to the hidden springs of truth,” 
is the high, sweet note which the author has 
struck in her arrangment and selection of the 
myths which make up this new little book. 
The publishers, too, are to be congratulated 
upon the exquisite manner in which the book 
is prepared. The illustrations are pure and 
clear in outline, and the pale blue cover, with 
its simple border in silver based upon the 
standard Greek design, peculiarly fitting. 
There should be another volume —that is the 
only criticism—for the children @re sure to 
‘want ‘‘ more.” 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON. 


FAIRYLAND OF FLOWERS. By Mara L. Pratt. 


The latest edition of “ Fairyland of Flowers” 
is a decided improvement in illustration upon 
the earlier editions. Many of the cuts which 
have marred the beauty of the book have been 
taken out, and many handsome full-page pbalf- 
tones have been added, so that the book stands 
to-day foremost in beauty among botanies for 
children and for school-room use. The unique 
position that “Fairyland of Flowers” holds 
among books upon the subject is evidently 
appreciated by teachers, judging from the 
steadily increasing sales. It is not a botany in 
the old sense, neither is it a “reference book” 
for minute facts. It is a book of hundreds of 
illustrations, of flower legends, and flower 
poems, together with a reliable flora for young 
people to begin flora work upon. One teacher 
writes us: “I keep on my desk several 
botanies for scientific and exact reference; 
but for inspiration and to arouse enthusiasm 
in my pupils and love for the work, I use 
always the Fairyland of Flowers.” 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Dr. Charles A. McMurry, who is one of the 
leading Herbartians in America, has prepared 
a series of small books setting forth in attrac- 
tive form the cardinal principles of education 
and suggesting methods of realizing these 
ideals in the primary and intermediate grades. 
The little book on methods of teaching Litera- 
ture and History in the first four grades is filled 
with valuable suggestions. It shows the value 
and place of the fairy story, of “Robinson 
Crusoe,” and of pioneer history stories, and 
how to teach them. It costs 25 cents. 
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WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARRISON, 
YORK CITY. 
JACKSON’S NEW STYLE VERTICAL WRITING 
Cory Books. Compiled and written by John 
Jackson, F.E.1.8. 


Ten numbers, including Elementary, Inter- 
mediate, Finishing and Commercial. 


HARRISON’S VERTICAL PENMANSHIP PADS. 
The purpose of these pads is to enable the 


NEW 


4 teacher to give as much practice as may be 


deemed necessary with any particular set 
copy, the pupil writing one, two, or more 
sheets, if it is thought advisable to do so, 
before exposing a new model. It is advisable, 
also, to avoid the discouragement, incident to 
failure. By the use of these pad failures may 
be removed, and a new copy sheet used, or 
several of them, until it is deemed advisable 
to proceed to the next step. 


FRENCH SONGS AND GAMES. By Alice Werner 
Steinbrecher. 


A set of games and songs in the French 
language, designed to teach small children 
French by the natural method. The plan is 
similar to the kindergarten games, and the 
little ones learn French while they think they 
are only playing games. It is claimed that 
any teacher even with a small knowledge of 
games can use this system with good results. 


THE WERNER COMPANY, NEW YORK. 

THE WORKING TEACHERS’ LIBRARY, compris- 
ing the following works: THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE OF TEACHING, THE TEACHER IN LITERA- 
TURE, PRACTICAL LESSONS IN SCIENCE, PRACTI- 
CAL LESSONS IN PSYCHOLOGY, MANUAL OF 
USEFUL INFORMATION. Complete set, $7.50 (on 
easy instalments.) 


It is safe to conclude that any set of books 
containing David P. Page’s “Theory and 
Practice of Teaching” is worthy the consid- 
eration of teachers. This collection is vouched 
for by prominent educators whose names are 
a sufficient guarantee for their merit. 


D.C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON. 


LEssONS IN THE NEW GEOGRAPHY. By 
Spencer Trotter, M.D., Professor of Biology in 
Swarthmore University. 


This book is based upon the fundamental 
idea that “geography is a band that binds 
many other studies into a living whole.” The 
purpose of the book is to bring to the teacher’s 
mind such a concept of geography as will 
stimulate the imagination of the pupils and 
create a fullness of interest in life and the 
lives of others about them. The contents of 
the chapters are as follows: 

Some Past and Present Aspects of the Earth. 

Climate. 

Plants which have Affected Man. 

Animals which have Affected Man. 

Man. 

Commerce. Alsoan appendix giving impor- 
tant information of population and forms of 
government of the principal cities of the 
world. 

Students and teachers cannot fail to find the 
list of reference books given in connection 
with each chapter most convenient and valu- 
able. 


SCHOOL EDUCATION COMPANY, MINNE- 
APOLIS, MINN. 
SCHOOL EDUCATION HELPS. 
SKYWARD AND BACK AGAIN. By Lucy M. 
Robinson. 
CLassic MyTHS. By Mary C. Judd. 


Primary teachers in need of supplementary 
reading (and who are not?) will find a choice 
supply in the “Helps” sent out by School 
Education Company, Minneapolis. The two 
latest, given above, are worthy of a place in 
the school-room in every way —a great deal to 
say of any book in these days when one must 
be on guard against the poorly written, harm- 
ful versions of classic myths that deluge us on 
every side. “Skyward ahd Back Again” is 
charming in its combination of pure fancy and 
scientific fact, and “Classic Myths” is well 
written and free from all objectionable 
allusion. Its classic illustrations are of a 
superior quality, such as rarely come into the 
school-room in primer readers. 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON. 
STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. 


One of the most difficult things to find in the 
whole realm of literature for children, are 
short stories, written with a point and in the 
child’s own vocabulary. The Educational Pub. 
lishing Co., ever on the alert to see the needs of 
teachers, has provided for jast this want in the 
lower primary rooms, by publishing, in their — 
Five-Cent Library Series, two little books of 
choice short stories. It must be welcomed by 
teachers and Children everywhere as“ just the 
thing” that has been needed. There are lng 
stories in abundance, — and good ones, too, — 
but very short stories with an ethical or scien- 
tific point (or both im one) are very rare. 
Other booklets of this same character will fol- 
low in the Five.Cent Series, and cannot fail to 
find the appreciation they merit. 


ROBERTS BROS., BOSTON. 


As A MATTER OF COURSE. By Annie Payson 
Call; author of “ Power Through Repose.” 


Every teacher who has read “Power Through 
Repose” will want this book. If any class of 
workers in the universe need to learn how to 
work with the least waste of nervous force, 
tbat class is the teachers in our public schools: 
To read this book is to begin to hope and to be 
inspired with a belief, that a way may be 
found out of the present wrought-up nerve- 
irritating course of things. This book is 
earnestly recommended to every American 
teacher. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., BOSTON. 


THE RATIONAL METHOD IN READING. 
pared by Edward G. Ward. 


It will be impossible to differentiate this 
system of reading from that of numerous 
others, in vogue, in any ordinary book 
“notice”. A Manual of Instruction for the 
teacher, numbering forty pages, gives in detail 
the steps to be pursued, and this the seeker 
affér knowledge must apply for information. 

The following are a few of the statements 
contained in the preface: 

“The Rational Method is a peculiar combi- 
nation of the word and phonetic methods.” 

“The word method is used, first as principal, 
because of its value in developing a habit of 
reading thoughtfully, and afterward as auxili- 
ary to remedy the shortcomings of the phon- 
etic method and increase the stock of word 
phonograms.” 


Pre- 


AMERICAN WRITERS OF TO-DAY. 
C. Vedder. 


It will be easy to predict for this book suc- 
cess and popularity with the great American 
public who are rushing through life too fast to 
read carefully and thoughtfully for themselves 
and yet are sufficiently interested in current 
American literature to like data of the prom- 
inent authors of to-day within easy reach. 

The career of nineteen American authors is 
given briefly but with a vivacity and happy 
conversational style that will not let the 
reader pause till the sketch is concluded. 
Every author thus treated must congratulate 
himself that he fell into such sympathetic 
hands. 


By Henry 


SHELDON & CO., NEW YORK. 
PRIMARY LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


This book provides material for two or three 
years of study. In addition to inductive oral 
work, it includes exercises in written compo- 
sition, based upon pictures, incomplete sen- 
tences, and suggestive outlines; studies of 
prose and verse; extracts for paraphrasing 
and for memorizing; information lessons on 
plant and animal life; and lessons in letter 
writing. 

At the end of the book will be found review 
exercises, which will fix in the minds of the 
children in definite grammatical form that 
which they have been learning through the 
entire book on the language lesson plan. 
The authors claim this to be a very important 
feature and one which has not heretofore been 
attempted. Advanced Language Lessons by the 
same author complete the grammar course 
for public schools. 





